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A VISION OF HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


BY J. K. PAULDING. 


Mersoveut the human race once complained to Jupiter of 
the unequal distribution of happiness in this world. They 
accused him of permitting strength to triumph over weakness, 
and vice over virtue ; of bestowing his favors on the unworthy, 
and allowing guilt to revel in the spoils of innocence. In short, 
they declared that such were the strange inequalities of tem- 
poral rewards and punishments, that they were compelled to 
believe that he left mankind to the mercy of chance, or was 
deficient in the attributes of justice and mercy. Irritated, at 
length, by their peevish ingratitude, the sire of the Gods 
summoned the complainants before him, and sitting on his 
throne of clouds, which overlooked the Universe, demanded of 
each in turn of what they complained. 

The first who answered was a laboring man, who' declared 
that he was empowered to speak in the name of the whole 
class to which he belonged. He complained that there was a 
small portion of mankind that monopolized all his favors. 
They lived in idleness; they neither sowed, nor reaped, nor 
contributed anything to the means or the ends of human hap- 
piness. Yet they enjoyed them all; they revelled in the 
blessings of leisure ; they ate the choicest delicacies, drank of 
the richest wines, slept on beds of down, and passed their whole 
lives in one long round of pleasures; while those who slaved 
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themselves to death to procure them the means of these deli- 
cious enjoyments were no better than the beasts of the field, 
or the ass that carried panniers of wine, and baskets of the most 
delicate fruits, while he was allowed to eat nothing but thistles, 
and drink nothing but water. Finally, he besought Jupiter to 
alter his mode of distributing the good things of this world, so 
that he and his fellows might share an equal proportion 
according to theirnumbers. ‘ Behold! said he, ‘Yonder rich 
man, clothed in purple and fine linen, and attended by his 
slaves. We would participate in the happiness he enjoys.’ 

Jupiter heard him with patience, but smiled in disdain, as he 
bade him stand on one side, to make way for the next com- 
plainant, who was no other than the rich man, who was the 
great object of his envy. 

‘ Of what dost thou complain?’ asked Jupiter. 

‘Of a complication of diseases, which has deprived me of 
my appetite, robbed me of my natural sleep, overwhelmed me 
with disgust and lassitude, and brought on a premature old age 
of decrepitude. I complain too, that my neighbor, the man 
who stands yonder, though he is richer and more luxurious 
than I, enjoys his health and strength amidst all the luxuries in 

which he every day revels; and above all, | complain that to 
the meanestJaborer, the very beggar, who exists on the bounty 
of others, thou hast granted what is denied to me — health, 
strength, and hilarity of spirit; a good appetite, sound sleep, 
and a green old age. O, that I were only as happy as the 
healthful, vigorous man, whose petition thou hast just heard ! ’ 
So saying, his slaves assisted him to a place where he remain- 
ed, reclining on cushions, exhausted with the effort he had 
made. 

The next that preferred his petition was an elderly person, 
who had taken great pains to disguise his grey hairs under a 
wig of luxuriant curls, and a dress made by the most fashion- 
able tailor of his day. He affected to approach with a brisk 
airy step ; but one could see by the wry faces he made, that 
every exertion cost him a twinge. He insinuated his way 
through the crowd with a multitude of apologies, and was 
especially gallant to the young ladies, whose pardon he beg- 
ged every moment. 

‘And what is thy complaint— what wantest thou?’ asked 
Jupiter. 

A wife’ —replied the other. 

Jupiter rather wondered at this, remembering the ox-eyed 

Juno. 
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*O Jupiter!’ cried he, ‘Iam tired of living alone, without 
a home, or, at least, any one to welcome me there; without a 
companion to share my joys and sorrows ; without children 
to awaken the ties of nature, or become the solace of my age. 
[ stand alone in the world. None care whether I live or die, 
but those who expect to benefit by my death; to the aged I 
am an object of pity, to the young of ridicule, and the discom- 
forts of my situation are heightened, by envying the superior 
happiness of those who have been wiser than myself, in seeking 
a mate in the spring of life, instead of waiting for the autumn. 
Single blessedness, is, in sooth, a delightful breakfast, a pleas- 
ant dinner, but it is rather acold supper atnight. O! that I 
had followed the example, that I were in the place of my friend 
yonder, who possesses so charming, so good tempered a wife, 
and such obedient children —TI should be the happiest of 
men.’ 

‘Thus saying, he made his bow, and gave way to his friend 
whom he envied so much, wondering what he could possibly 
want of Jupiter. 

‘ What hast thou to complain of?’ asked the cloud-compell- 
ing God. 

‘My wife,’ replied the other. 

Hum! thought Jupiter, there may be some reason in that. 
I wish Juno were present, to hear what might be of service to 
her, only I should not have a word to say for myself if she 
were. 

‘O Jupiter!’ continued the man, ‘ my wife.’ 

‘ You need say no more,’ said Jupiter, ‘ I can easily conceive 
your case — stand aside, if you please, and make room for the 
next.’ 

‘One word, O Jupiter, I beseech thee ; only let me ex- 
change places with my dear friend, the bachelor yonder. He 
has nothing to trouble him, nobody to consult or control, he 
goes where he likes, does as he likes, and is as free as the 
birds of the air, before Valentine’s day. O! that I were only 
a bachelor ! ’ 

There now approached a virtuous man, who seemed very 
unwilling to advance, but he was encouraged and invited b 
those around him. He was a good neighbor, a good husband, 
father and friend, who lived in the daily performance of his 
duty to his fellow-creatures, and his devotions to his God. 
But he was wretchedly poor, and found it very hard to sup- 
port his wife and children, by a life of unremitting toil. J] 
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¢ 100 A Vision of Human Happiness. 

‘ health sat on his pale countenance, and a hectic cough indi- , 
“a cated the approaches of that incurable disease, which is always | 
g winged with the slow arrow of death. 

if | ‘I did not expect to see thee here’ —said Jupiter, ‘ what 


wantest thou ?’ 

‘A little of the wealth, and health of my rich neighbor, 

whose flocks and herds cover a thousand rich meadows, and 
cannot be counted,’ answered the poor but virtuous man. ‘ He 
will not miss them, and I should be the most blessed of man- 
kind. ” 
In this manner, one by one, Jupiter heard the complaints 
q of every class and degree of the human race, whose opposite 
and contradictory miseries, sometimes excited his wonder, 
sometimes his ridicule, at others his pity. When he had done, 
he called the speakers before him, and asked if they would 
like to change situations with the objects of their peculiar envy. 
They all eagerly accepted the proposal ; the laborer who com- 
plained of the happiness of the rich man, and the rich man 
who coveted his health, activity and appetite; the old Bach- 
elor and married man ; the virtuous invalid, and the owner of a 
thousand flocks and herds ; a Fool and a Philosopher, a Beggar 
and a King; all changed places, and went their way rejoicing 
in the new and just distribution of human happiness. They 
were commanded by Jupiter to return exactly a year from ( 
that day, in order to express their gratitude for his attention to 
their wishes. 

Accordingly, when the period allotted had expired, Jupiter 
again seated himself on his throne of clouds which overlooked 
the vast expanse of the universe, to receive the thanks of man- 
kind. ‘They were soon seen approaching in countless myriads 
from all points of the compass, and such was their eagerness 


to express their gratitude, that they almost ran over each 
i other. The first that approached, was the old Bachelor, 
i who cast himself on his knees, at the fcot of the throne of the | | 
Immortals. 


| ‘I perceive,’ said Jupiter, ‘by thy haste, that thou art , 

ie grateful forvthe favor I bestowed upon thee. I accept thy 

thanks, and now go thy ways.’ , | 

‘O Jupiter!’ exclaimed he, ‘I came not to express my grat- | 

g itude, but to ask of thee a new favor.’ 

&§ ‘ What is that?’ 
‘My freedom. ’ 

‘ And I,’ said the Husband, who had complained of his wife, 
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and had followed close at the heels of the Bachelor, ‘I also 
have a boon to ask.’ 

‘ Aye, and what is that ?’ 

My chains.’ 

And now, such was their eagerness, that they both talked 
together. The Bachelor declared he would not be married 
another year, to gain the whole universe. He was tied to an 
apron string all day ; he had no will of his own, any more than 
the man in the moon; in short, he felt all the while like a fly 
in a cobweb, and he besought Jupiter to restore him once more, 
to the glorious state of single blessedness, let what might be the 
consequence. ‘The married man was equally clamorous to get 
back his wife, and Jupiter, who himself required a lesson of this 
kind in his own domestic affairs, granted their requests with 
great good humor. The old Bachelor tript away as light as 
a feather, announcing his intention to make a tour to the 
antipodes, that he might at once realize the delights of his res- 
toration to liberty; while the other took his wife under the 
arm, and gallanted her away intriumph. Jupiter, however, 
stopt them both, and bade them wait to hear what he had to 
say. Upon this they stood aside, and it was noticed that the 
old Bachelor kept at an awful distance from the lady. 

Next appeared the laborer and the rich man, who had 
exchanged with each other, each begging on their knees to 
be placed i in their former situations. 

‘Confound his pork, and potatoes, and bed of straw,’ said 
the latter. ‘O Jupiter, give me my gout, my dyspepsia, my 
anxious days and sleepless nights again—I am tired of 
working.’ 

‘To Styx and black night I consign his gout, his dyspep- 
sia, his down beds, and his luxurious feasts. I could not 
sleep for eating, nor rest for sleeping; and it cost me more 
labor to digest one dinner, than to earn twenty. Iam sick of 
doing nothing. ’ 

‘Your wishes are granted,’ said Jupiter, ‘stand aside and 
wait till I dismiss you. ’ 

The rich man hobbled off delighted with his gout, and the 
Laborer danced witi joy. Next came the Fool and the Phi- 
losopher. 

‘Nuncle,’ said the Philosopher Fool —‘I beseech thee 
for the restoration of my cap and bells. J, am no better than 
a cracked brained Philosopher, if [ am not tired to death 
of passing for a wise man. Before I was fool enough to become 
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wise, I thought I knew everything; but ever since I became 
wise enough to find out I am a fool, I have been as melan- 
choly as the owl that stands for the goddess of wisdom. I 
beseech thee Nuncle, make a fool of me again, and let me be 
your court-jester. 

‘ Dost thou agree to the exchange?’ asked Jupiter. 

‘With all my heart,’ said the Fool Philosopher. ‘O Jupi- 

if ter! if you only knew the trouble it gives a philosopher, to 
play the fool, and how easy it is for a fool to play the phi- 
i losopher, you would not wonder that I long to resign the cap 
and bells.’ 
i Jupiter nodded assent to their wishes, and the Fool danced 
i away, jingling his bells; while the Philosopher, stepping on 
one side, asked his next neighbor if he could tell -the reason 
why the live fish was fresh in the sea, and the dead one salt, 
i by being boiled in salt water. The man replied, it was because 
t Jupiter pleased, upon which, the Philosopher turned on his 
i}. heel with great contempt, and pronounced him a blockhead. 

The Beggar and the King who had changed situations, now 
approached to beseech Jupiter to restore them, each to his 
former state. 

‘O Jupiter,’ exclaimed the King, ‘ take these rags, and give 
me back my crown again. If I must bea slave, let my chains 
be at least gilded. ’ . 

And ‘O Jupiter!’ cried the Beggar, ‘ take this bauble, and 
and give me my rags again. I was a gentleman commoner 
of nature; I paid neither scot nor lot, poll tax or land tax ; 
when I had any food I ate with a good appetite, and when I 
had nothing, I slept under a tree, without the fear of being 
robbed. I went where I pleased, and did just as I liked ; and 
the only sorrow I ever felt, was when J was fool enough to 
envy my betters. When I wasa beggar I was a free man ; since 
I became king, I arm nothing but a slave to my inferiors, living 
in a gilded cage, and mocked with chains of gold, besides being 
a greater beggar than I ever was before. ‘The king begs by 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, while the beggar is content 
with his penny. I beseech thee, O Jupiter! give me my rags 
again, and let me once more enjoy the luxury of sleeping in 
the sun, under a sky blanket. ’ 

The Good man, who had exchanged with the wealthy pro- 
_ prietor of a thousand herds and flocks, now approached the 
_ throne of the Immortals, but unaccompanied by the other. 
He wore a haggard look of despair, and both his figure and 
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countenance exhibited traces of the deepest suffering. His 
cheeks were pallid and sunken, and his restless bloodshot eye, 
wandered incessantly, as if under the influence of perpetual 
fear. 

‘Well ’—asked the God, ‘ art thou tired of thy flocks and 
herds ?’” 

‘Lord of the Earth and Skies!’ cried the poor man, ‘I 
beseech thee to restore me tomyself again. The wretched 
man whom I envied, and of whose herds and flocks I 
wished to be possessed, is stained with the deep brand of 
guilt, which, at my own request, thou hast entailed on me. 
My days are without enjoyment, my nights without rest. 
Whenever I close my eyes, a hundred spectres stalk around my 
bed, one shrieking for the return of the flocks | have robbed 
it of; another reproaching me with deceit and ingratitude ; a 
third with cruelty and oppression, and a fourth calling on me 
for the restoration of a seduced and murdered child. O Jupiter ! 
give me back my poverty, my cough, and my innocence, and 
let me at least die in peace. ’ 

‘But where is he with whom thou exchangedst thy iden- 
tity ?’ 

‘On searching around, he was discovered slinking away among 
the crowd, and on being summoned to attend, approached with 
slow unwilling steps, to meet his doom. 

‘hou dost not sigh to be restored to thy former self?’ said 
Jupiter. 

The poor creature shook his lead and remained silent, the 
tears rolling down his cheeks. 

‘Go,’ said Jupiter, ‘thou hast tasted of the bitterness of 
guilt, and of the luxury of a quiet conscience. Which didst 
find the sweetest ? Depart — repent; redress the wrongs thou 
hast committed, and thou mayest yet enjoy repose, at least, in 
this world. ’ 

Then calling all his thunders around him, and assuming the 
terrible majesty of the Lord of the Universe, he addressed the 
vast crowd of myriads that kneeled in trembling apprehension. 

‘Short sighted mortals! Ye know not what ye do, when ye 
repine at the happiness of others, or covet to be like unto them. 
Every situation of life has its enjoyments and its sorrows ; there 
is a secret corner of the heart of every human being, where 
lurks some unseen vexation, some undetected source of comfort. 
Outward circumstances, such as alone form the basis on which 
mankind judge of the enjoyments of others, have but little influ- 
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As he finished, methought the throne of clouds slowly 
ascended into the Empyrean, gradually lessening and lessen- 
ing, and becoming dimmer and dimmer, until it disappeared 
amid the music of the spheres, that filled the vast universe with 
its enchanting melody. The crowd which had gathered 
together from every corner of the earth, dispersed to their 
respective homes, and ever after continued just as wise as they 


were before. 
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b's ence compared with the agonies of guilt, or the joys of inno- 
| cence. Go! and remember, hereafter, that these joys and 
os sufferings depend not on riches or poverty, but in virtue and 
# ‘4 vice; that the vicious man has nothing to hope, the virtuous 
% 4 nothing to fear; and that no mortal is ever so happy in this 
a world, as to be an object of envy.’ 
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PRUSSIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


All parents are bound by law to keep their children of both sexes, from 
the age of seven to that of fourteen, at the public elementary Schools, or 
- satisty the authorities that their education is sufficiently provided for at 

ome. 
Every commune (district) is required by law to have a complete elemen- 
tary school, and every town, containing more than 1500 inhabitants, to have 
at least, one town school. 

Every complete elementary school, is required to teach the Christian 
religion, the German language, reading, the elements of geometry, and the 
general principles of drawing, arithmetic, the elements of natural science, 
geography. general history of Prussia, singing, writing; and the boys are 
taught gymnastic exercises, and the simplest kinds of manual labor. 

Every town school is required to teach religion and morality. the German 
language, reading, composition, and the study of the national classics, the ele- 
ments of Latin, and of the mathematics, a sound knowledge of arithmetic, 
physical science, geography and history, and especially the history, laws, 
and constitution of Prussia ; the principles of drawing, singing, chiefly for 
religious purposes, and gymnastic exercises. 

The masters are directed to form the children to habits of piety ; to begin 
and end the gay’s lesson with prayer; and to instil religious and patriotic 
sentiments into their minds. 

Unmarried men are absolutely prohibited from keeping a girl's school ! — 
} This last regulation should be imitated in every country. 
uf In 1831, Prussia, with a population of 12,726,823 inhabitants, had 2,043,- 

030 children, between the ages of seven and that of fourteen, at their public 
Our Republic, that boasts of its facilities for popular education, 


schools. 

ff must yield the palm to Prussia. 
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To My Brother. 


TO MY BROTHER. 


Away — away, o’er the vaulting wave, 
On wings of fancy flying, 

To a distant isle, — an humble grave, 
In which a brother ’s lying ! 

My thoughts have been there oftentime, 
In lonely sorrow, brother ! 

O, that thou siept in our own free clime, 
Entombed beside our mother ! 


We missed thee, brother, long ago, 
From our cheerful yearly meeting — 
Thy presence then we yearned to know, 

But thou cam’st not to our greeting ; 
And never may we find the place, 

Where thou wert by strangers buried ; 
For death ran riot in his race, 

And the last sad rites were hurried. 


No sister’s form bent o’er thy bed, 
To aid thy restless turning, 
With gentle hand to lave thy head 
And cool the fever’s burning ; 
O, in that hour of agony, 
When reason fled affrighted, 
Say, did thy spirit cross the sea, 
To scenes that once delighted ? 


Ah! brief respite — too soon — too soon : 
The vision from thee flying ! 

It is a short but blessed boon 
Bestowed upon the dying ; 

That season past — then stalks forth Death, 
And opens wide his portal — 

A momentary struggling breath — 
The mortal is immortal ! 


And strangers stood around thy bed, 
And in thy chamber hovered, 

And ere the warmth the body fled, 
The grave thy dead form covered! 

I’ve stood within the tomb where ’s laid, 
In death’s repose, our mother, 

And with a yearning heart have said — 
‘ Would thou wert here, my brother!’ 
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106 Marrying Well. 


MARRYING WELL. 
OR THE SPIRIT OF 773. 


Cuaprer I.— 


‘We must discourage Roger’s visits, husband,’ said Mrs 
Hartwell, ‘or Lucy will be lost.’ 

‘ Married, you mean, my dear.’ 

‘ And would not that be the same as lost, Mr Hartwell? 
Only think, a daughter of ours married to a shoemaker! You 
would turn Roger out of doors if it was not for his politics.’ 

‘ Why, wife, I have often heard you praise his industry, and 
excellent character; and he deserves it — for he is really a 
very clever, sensible young man.’ 

‘So he is, husband, good enough in his way, and at his 
trade ; —but can you think him fit company for our Lucy, 
the only child of a justice of the peace !’ 

Now *Squire Hartwell happened to be in a most self-com- 
placent mood. He was seated in his deep-cushioned, high- 
backed elbow chair, (a ponderous machine, containing sufli- 
cient material to frame a modern fashionable cottage), smoking 
his afternoon pipe, and watching through the open window 
the operations of his reapers in the broad field of wheat, which 
covered many an acre of the gently rising ground east of his 
dwelling. Here were two sources of satisfaction, personal 
ease, and the contemplation of his property. ‘Then his wife 
had touched on another most agreeable vein, his magisterial 
dignity. Luckily for Roger, she did not urge this to the 
utmost. "Squire Hartwell had held the office of justice of 
the peace for a number of years, and had only the week be- 
fore the commencement of my story, received the additional 
honor of ‘ quorum” to his justiceship. Like all other novel- 
ties, this last honor seemed of far greater importance than his 
old commission. Had his wife only said ‘ justice of the peace 
and quorum,’ poor Roger would have been in a lost case. 
But now, after deliberately shaking the ashes from his pipe, 
*Squire Hartwell sat up in his chair with the bearing of a man 
who is intending to give impartial judgment, let the matter 
terminate as it may. 

‘] fear, wife, you are indulging too much pride. Are we 
not every day complaining of the arbitrary distinctions of 
power, and crying out against the oppressions of Parliament, 
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and the insolence of the Lords? and shall we now cast aside, 
as of no account, a vessel which may have been made unto 
honor, merely because it has not been fashioned in the same 
pattern as ourselves? No, no, wife; such pride will never 
do for Christians.’ 

‘ And you are willing that our Lucy, as good and lovely a 
girl as the colony of Connecticut can show, should marry a 
shoemaker ?’ 

‘I did not say that, my dear. Surely, I can like Roger, 
without wanting him for a son-in-law; though I think Lucy 
might look farther, and choose worse.’ 

‘She might marry Seth Trumbull.’ 

‘ Probably.’ 

‘1 have heard you say he was a promising young lawyer.’ 

‘Yes —he promises well—but it is performance must 
make the man.’ 

‘Then Doctor Walker is dying for her.’ 

‘ If he is a good doctor he can cure himself.’ 

‘But only think of the difference between him and Ro- 

er!? 
me Yes, Roger is three inches the tallest.’ 

‘How you talk, Mr Hartwell. 1 never like to hear joking 
on serious matters. I think Dr Walker would be a good 
match for ‘uucy. He is gaining practice very fast, and you 
know he belongs to a respectable family.’ 

OF tories.’ 

‘There, now — politics must be brought in. I wish [ might 
never hear the word tory again.’ 

‘I can say amen to that wish, my dear ;— were there no 
tories among us we should soon bring Parliament to reason. 
It is Dr Walker, and such as he, who strengthen the hands 
of government against us, and encourage this constant en- 
croachment on our rights.’ 

‘ Pray, what has Doctor Walker done ?’ 

‘I don’t know what he has done — but he has said that he 
did’nt care about the stamp act if he was not obliged to pur- 
chase stamps for his pill-papers.’ 

‘ } suppose he was only joking.’ 

‘But Roger would never have said such a word in an 
way. He is a true whig, every inch of him, and when the 
struggle comes he will be found in the front ranks.’ 

‘Dear me, Mr Hartwell, you do not think our people will 
ever dare to fight the British soldiers ?’ 
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108 Marrying Weil. 


‘Dare? Yes, indeed — if the Parliament continues to op- 
ress us. And if every man had the spirit of Roger we 
should soon beat them, too,’ — he added in a lower tone. 

‘ Well, I declare you frighten me. But I cannot believe 
such terrible times ever will come ; and I think people had 
better attend to their own private affairs, and let the govern- 
ment alone.’ 

‘So Doctor Walker says, my dear.’ 

‘And it is my own opinion, my dear; so, no wonder I 
should esteem him. I think he would make a good husband 
for Lucy, and I have set my heart on her marrying well ;? — 
and Mrs Heartwell slid out of the apartment before her hus- 
band could reply. She had sufficient sagacity to know that 
the longer he defended Roger, the more he would incline to 
him ; and she dreaded lest he would, in the glow of his patri- 
otic feeling, take the resolution to admit the shoemaker as the 
lover of Lucy. 

‘Marrying well!’ mused Squire Hartwell, as he reclined 
back in his easy-chair. ‘ Marrying well! Ah, that is a true 
woman’s idea; a very good one, too, only the mischief is 
they do not always calculate rightly. They choose the man 
who is well off in the world —and reject those who are likely 
to do well. Now, ten to one, the last will, in the end, prove 


the best match.’ 


Cuaprer II.— Tee Rivats. 


‘ What a heavenly sunset! cousin Lucy,’ exclaimed Anna 
Minot, as she leaned from the open window with her eyes 
fixed intently on the glowing west. ‘See there! Lucy — 
that rich purple cloud, fringed with flame, as though it were 
the falling mantle from some fiery cherubim — and just above 
it, see that snow white cloud, like a screen to prevent our 
looking into heaven — is it not sublime!’ 

‘Yes, Anna, it is beautiful — very — and here in the west 
is a beautiful moon rise to match it. See the pure, bright orb 
coines out the moment the sun has hid his face, as though she 
wished not to attract any of the admiration which belongs to 
his shining sublimity. ‘The moon seems to me the type of a 
lovely and modest woman, who delights to reflect the happi- 
ness and prosperity of those to whom she is dear. You smile 
at my simile — well, 1 confess the moon always was my favorite 
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among the heavenly host; and had I been a heathen born I 
should have worshipped the moon.’ 

‘ And the sun, too? 

‘If I had been so taught, yes; but I should have adored 
the moon from the impulses of my own feelings.’ 

‘Probably ;— and yonder comes the swain who would be 
right happy to personate the sun, if you would be the gentie 
moon to reflect his light.’ 

Anna!’ 

‘Oh, don’t blush so my dear; the moon never blushes. 
And don’t look so grave neither ; though it is rather a serious 
business to manage, because your honored mother has set her 
face so decidedly against your swain. But never mind — 
Roger has a bold heart, and it is my opinion he will win the 
fair lady. Your father likes him.’ 

‘ They agree in politics.’ 

‘Better than they do in property, I believe. Ah, Lucy! 
look this way; here is one coming from the west who has a 
host of recommendations to your favor.’ 

‘Who? Oh! Dr Walker. He will never gain my favor, 
I assure you, notwithstanding his host of recommendations.’ 

‘ How perverse of you, Lucy, not to like a fine, accom- 
plished young gentleman, who is dying for you! Only con- 
sider the thousand advantages of having a physician for a 
husband. Look this way, will you — the full moon is not 
favorable to reason, and you are already too romantic; and 
besides, there is something beneath the moon may draw your 
attention.’ 

* Don’t speak so loud, Anna, pray.’ 

‘ Are you afraid Roger will hear ?’ 

‘ No, no —how ridiculous! Let us go down to the parlor.’ 

During the conversation of the cousins, the two young gen- 
tlemen, named as approaching, were rapidly nearing each 
other. The dwelling of "Squire Hartwell was located at the 
junction of three roads, where those from the east and west, 
which were merely paths, united with the great northern 
highway. The house stood a few rods back fromthe junc- 
tion, having a peach orchard in front, a profusion of rose bushes 
around the solid wall, and a high and heavy gate, which shut 
out the dusty view of the street. 

The object of the rivals seemed to be who should first reach 
the gate?) Dr Walker had the shortest and sinoothest path ; 
but the long and rapid strides of Roger were every moment, 
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diminishing the inequality ; and as for the stones and hillocks 


_in the path, he minded them no more than he would have 


done floating thistle-down. 

Doctor Walker increased his speed almost to a run — it 
would not do. Roger’s strong grasp has thrown open the 
gate — he has entered — and with no gentle impetus, he sent 
the ponderous portal back to its station. It shut with a loud 
bang, just as Walker reached it — bringing him up to a per- 
pendicular as rigid as that of a Prussian grenadier. So closely 
vis-a-vis, was he with the gate, that his nose was slightly 
grazed by the contact; and partly by that contact, and partly 
by the rush of air, his best beaver was thrown from his head, 
and rolled some distance in the dusty path. 

Doctor Walker was greatly discomfited, and not a little 
enraged. at the audacity of his rival; but he well knew that 
Roger was not the man he could frighten ; and as for fighting 
such a fellow, that was out of the question. So the Doctor 
endeavored to calm and cool himself as best he might — 
wiped the perspiration from his brow, and the dust from his 
large, shining, silver buckles, adjusted his dress, shook his hat, 
and having recovered his composure, he walked leisurely for- 
ward to pay his respects to "Squire Hartwell and the ladies. 


Cuaprer II].— Ponirics. 


Freedom, patriotism, and philanthropy, are Nature’s three 
patents for making noblemen. The human mind, in which 
either of these three emotions, viz. the love of liberty, the 
love of country, or the love of mankind is predominant, will 
be exalted above the herd, whose prevailing thoughts are con- 
fined to the immediate wants and worldly pursuits of men. 
But if the three noble feelings named unite and govern in 
the same mind, be sure that individual will be mighty among 
his race. No matter in what station he was born, to what 
calling he has been destined —there is that in his own breast 
which will bear him upward and onward. And the course of 
conduct which, in a man of this character, may, at first, appear 
presumptuous or impossible, will, in the end, be found per- 
fectly consistent with the confidence which a well balanced 
and justly directed mind should feel in its own strength and 
resources. 

How little did Doctor Walker appreciate the cool philoso- 
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phy of Roger’s address, as the latter politely, bowing on his 
entrance, inquired after his health. Doctor Walker did not 
reply — did not seem to have heard— but hastily shaking 
the ’Squire’s offered hand, he hastened across the apartment, 
addressed with his smiling compliments the young ladies, and 
then seating himself by Mrs Hartwell, he was soon deeply 
engaged in conversation on the weather. 

‘Have you heard the news, Doctor? cried the ’Squire, at 
the top of his voice.’ 

‘ News! what news?’ reiterated Walker, starting. 

‘Why, that Parliament is about sending over to us all the 
East India Company’s stock of tea !’ 

‘ Well.’ 

‘] don’t think it will be well, Sir. I don’t think we colonists 
can be compelled to buy it. I, for one, affirm that not an 
ounce shall be drank in my family.’ 

‘Dear me, Mr Hartwell, what is the use of making such 
a great fuss about a little matter? Only three pence duty on 
the pound. Why, four pounds of tea would be a large stock 
for the year, and that will be only one shilling to government ! ’ 
—and Mrs Hartwell looked triumphantly to Doctor Walker 
for approbation of her prudential speech; while the Squire 
turned his eye on Roger as if he wished him to answer it. 

‘It is not the price of the tea, Madam, that is of conse- 
quence,’ observed Roger, respectfully, ‘but the establish- 
ment of the principle of taxation.’ 

‘ Yes,’ interrupted the Squire, ‘ it is the principle that we 
contend against. ‘Three pence or three pounds, would be all 
the same. Indeed, if we submit to pay the pence we shall 
soon have to pay the pounds.’ 

‘We must resist it,’ said Roger. 

‘ We will resist it,’ echoed the Squire. 

‘I do not see as any benefits to the country can result from 
this resistance,’ said Doctor Walker. ‘If Parliament has 
ordered the tea to the colonies, it will come.’ 

‘It shall never be sold,’ said the "Squire, setting his teeth, 
and breathing hard. 

‘You must watch the ladies narrowly, then,’ replied the 
Doctor, laughing. ‘ They relish tea better than these theories 
of liberty, which none but a politician can understand.’ 

‘The ladies will not thank you for rating their understand- 
ing and patriotism so low,’ replied Roger, casting a respectful 
but penetrating glance on Lucy Hartwell. 
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‘What say you, daughter — do you prefer your tea before 
the liberties of your country?’ inquired the Squire, who had 
remarked the heightening color on Lucy’s cheek. ‘ Will 
you drink the tea that is burdened with a tribute which none 
but slaves would pay ?’ 

‘I would sooner drink poison, my dear father, than a bever- 
age obtained by dishonoring my country,’ said the blushing 
girl, in a low but emphatic voice. 

‘That’s right, my own child. I knew you would prove a 

whig.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, the tea will be used,’ said Walker. 

‘ By the fishes, perhaps,’ retorted Roger, scornfully. ‘The 
cargo will never. be landed at Boston. | have to-day seen a 
gentleman from that patriotic town, and I know the resolution 
of the people. They will sink the ships, rather than permit 
the tea to be landed.’ 

‘And you, Sir, would doubtless be aiding and abetting 
them, if it were in your power,’ said the Doctor. 

‘With might and main, heart and hand, like a true knight, 
without fear, and without reproach — from any but a tory,’ 
said Roger.’ 

‘Do you know you are talking treason against the British 
government.’ retorted Walker, angrily, for he saw that Lucy 
smiled on his rival. 

‘I know I am talking reason, Sir,’ replied Roger, calmly 
rising and confronting his antagonist. ‘ And I have faith to 
believe that I shall live to see the day when, in America, 
reason will not be treason.’ . 


IV.—A New Lover. 


Now a great deal depends on position. The young girl, 
in the ball-room, must appear in a graceful position ; the 
lady in society must maintain a fashionable position; the 
statesman before the world must assume a commanding posi- 
tion; but.ndhe of these are more important than the position 
which a young man maintains in the presence of his lady love. 
From his position, and the manner in which it operates on her 
feelings, I always predict their destiny. If he only rattles and 

rattles, and talks sweet nonsense, and she is delighted with 
it, they will be a stupid couple, and probably quarrel before 
they have been wedded half a year. If, on the contrary, he 
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appears dignified and respectful, and sometimes introduces 
subjects of moral interest and intellectual improvement, and 
she appears gratified with this tone of sentiment, or responds 
with a brilliant quotation or an appropriate remark —there, I 
say, is a couple who have a fair chance of being happy them- 
selves, and who will, probably, shed around them a lustre 
which shall light the path of others. 

When Roger stood before his rival in the calm dignity of a 
patriot, and Lucy’s eye showed that she approved his speech 
as the perfection of manly sentiment, it was all over with 
Doctor Walker. He was in a false position. He understood 
it, too; and more angry that he had been beaten by a man 
who was in an inferior station, than that he had lost the lady, 
he determined to bring another competitor into the field, one 
who had no political disabilities to surmount, who could agree 
with the father about the whigs, and with the mother about 
the weather; and whose profession, family, fortune and figure 
would, he doubted not, gain the victory over Roger. ‘This 
new candidate for Lucy’s favor was Seth Trumbull, the young 
lawyer. 

The young lawyer became a constant visitor at *Squire 
Hartwell’s. It was soon understood by the whole parish that 
the match was, as it is termed, made. ‘True, Lucy steadily 
denied it; but at that day it was not the fashion for young 
ladies to proclaim their engagement as soon as they had said 
‘yes ’— so her denial went for nothing. 

Doctor Walker asserted confidently, everywhere, that it 
would be a match; Mrs Hartwell did not contradict it; no- 
body dared question the old "Squire on the subject; and as 
for Anna Minot, the dear, teasing little cousin, she always 
laughed and blushed, and said —‘ like enough ’ — when the 
subject was referred to her. So the matter was settled. 
Every body said that Miss Lucy Hartwell was engaged to 
lawyer Trumbull. 

Every body said so, except Roger; he never would say a 
word about it. The young ladies, generally, believed it was 
a sad disappointment to him, and pitied him exceedingly. But 
most of the elderly people, especially the grave fathers, dif- 
fered from this opinion. They said Roger had no idea of 
marrying ; that he was poor and ambitious, and that such a 
man never thought of marrying till he had risen in the world. 
In those primitive times it was not the fashion to marry for 
money. 
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Roger had opened a store in a neighboring town. He 
worked no more at shoemaking, but pursued his business as 
though his life depended on his diligence. 


Cuaprer V.-—-Tue 


‘Lucy,’ said Roger — she turned towards him ; a gleam of 
moonlight streamed through the leafless boughs of the peach 
tree, beneath which they were passing, and fell strongly on her 
upturned face ; the wavy outline of her eyelashes was distinctly 
to be traced in shadow on her fair cheek. Roger thought 
she was very pale.’ 

‘ Lucy, will you grant.me one minute’s attention?’ She 
looked towards the door of her dwelling, where, Anna Minot 
and Mr Trumbull were then entering — she hesitated, and 
stopped. 

‘ Lucy — it — is a long time since I have had the pleasure 
of speaking with you.’ 

tt is about five or six weeks.’ 

‘ They seem ages to me.’ 

‘ Do you not like your business ?’ 

‘I did like it, because it afforded me the hope of rendering 
myself worthy of you. It has been told me (he spoke low 
and rapidly,) that you are inclined to favor Mr Trumbull. 
(She did not speak). Iam poor, Lucy —I must labor, — I 
am without friends, and must make my own way ;— it may be 
years before I shall take the station in society which ‘Trumbull 
now occupies ; but as sure as I live, Lucy, I will . He 
yenee for though he had often indulged the hope, indeed 

eltef, that he should rise superior to Trumbull, yet he shrunk 
from expressing this anticipation. It seemed like a vain boast. 

‘You do not believe me then, Lucy? he continued, after a 
long pause. 

‘I have heard nothing to believe. Had we not better go 
in ; my cougin will wonder what detains us.’ 

‘ Perhaps Mr Trumbull will likewise wish to know.’ 

‘If he does I shall not take the trouble to tell him.’ 

‘ Lucy, will you tell me !— are you engaged ?’ 

No.’ 

‘ And — and — may I hope that you never will be engaged 
— that is, not to him — Lucy, I love you !’ 

The abruptness and impetuosity with which he spoke 
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seemed the effect of feelings which he could not repress. 
Lucy was so surprised, so confused, that she was obliged to 
lean on his arm for support, so there was no opportunity for 
her to show much anger at his presumption. Roger soon 
forgot that he had been poor anda shoemaker. The first 
consciousness of being beloved seems, to a young man, as the 
crowning point of his ambition. He feels elevated, for he has 
secured the empire of one heart which he would not forego 
for the sceptre of Napoleon. 

Roger walked into the parlor of Squire Hartwell, that even- 
ing, with the air of a man who has no further cares for what 
may betide him in this life; and Anna Minot said that he 
asked consent that very evening. 

‘ Roger is well enough,’ said Mrs Hartwell, and I shall say 
nothing against the match, now he has left his shoemaking. 
A merchant’s wife has a very respectable station, but nothing 
very grand. However, if Lucy has no ambition, it does no 
good for me to talk. I have already been too anxious about 
her marrying well.’ 

‘I think, my dear, she is going to marry well,’ said Squire 
Hartwell. ‘ Roger will be’ 

‘ Yes, yes, husband, I have heard you say a thousand times 
he would be a great man ; but | never saw any prospect of it, 
for my part. Now Anna Minot, in my opinion, does marry 
well. Mr Trumbull is a lawyer, and may yet be a judge.’ 

‘ And so may Roger.’ 

‘Oh, that is impossible. He has never been educated, 
Mr Hartwell.’ 

‘He can educate himself.’ 

‘ Well, well —neither you nor I shall ever live to see 
Roger Suerman a JupeGe!’ 

— But they did live to see Roger Suerman a JupGe. 


THE ASH. 
FROM THE £ZNEID. — BooK Il, LINE 626. 


E’en thus the stately Ash — the forest’s pride, 

By woodmen’s axe with strokes repeated plied — 
Totters, reiactant, and with nodding crest 

And groaning trunk, heaves high the mountain’s breast ; 
Vanquished at length, then fulls with thundering sound, 
And spreads the mighty ruin wide around. E. 
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LITERATURE FOR LADIES. 


Pustic taste requires correcting, on the subject of Female 
Literature ; and the perversion of it is rendering trashy and 
vapid, all that fashion permits females to admire. ‘The press 
is continually teeming with publications for the Ladies, which 
are poured forth 

‘In one weak, washy, everlasting flood ’ 
of frivolity and trifling. 

Female education has not yet become what it manifestly 
should be, namely, the learning that in youth which is to be 
practised in riper age. ‘Trifles in dress, conversation and 
employment, consume their minor years, and cast them upon 
the world, at the age of womanhood, alike unfitted to meet the 
cares, the enjoyments, or the duties of life. 

Nor ends the evil here. While such is the education of 
females, the sterner sex. is deeply influenced by it. If it is 
fashionable for ladies to ‘ to talk without conversing, ’ it is rude- 
ness for those who enjoy their society, and would please them, 
to do otherwise. Young men would be decidedly ‘ vulgar’ to 
introduce Science or Philosophy into conversation with those to 
whom education has denied Scientific or Philosophical knowl- 
edge. 

This inhibition confines our young men to the study of those 
vapid nothings which will gain them favor with the fair; and 
the result is what we all deplore, but do not attempt to avoid. 

I need not dwell on the physical evils thus generated. From 
debility of mind thus produced, debility of body and constitu- 
tion will soon follow ; and when both are effectually combined, 
and we shall then have trifled life away, our successors upon 
the stage of action will readily enough bow to the sterner 
Goths who may invade them, and subvert their liberties. 


REMARK. 


In America there are yet wanted what philosophy, the arts and litera- 
ture must ultimately teach and diffuse — the. refinement which softens 
equality, and the high moral tone which counterbalances the huckstering 
spirit which belongs to commerce. — Godolphin. 
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NOTE TO THE EDITOR. 


Mrs Hate,— You love to bring forward female genius ; 
and Females ought to prize and patronize your Magazine, 
which is so true a friend to them. Accident has thrown into 
my possession a collection of Manuscripts, the productions of a 
young girl, whom nature had gifted with no ordinary share of 
poetical inspiration. From the age of fourteen to that of 
seventeen, she was left, by parents who thought proper to 
indulge her taste, to follow the guidings of fancy, to ramble 
among the scenes of nature, or to muse in the seclusion of her 
own apartments. The lines, which I send you, breathe the 
freshness of the mountain breezes, the fragrance of the spring 
blossoms, and thrill upon the heart like the song of birds. 
Circumstances drew our young poetess from her favorite 
haunts of mount and valley, streamlet and water fall, groves 
and glens, where she was herself becoming wild, like the birds 
that flutter at the approach of human footsteps. 

She now gave her mind to classic literature, and the attain- 
ments of science ; but even here her restless spirit was unsatis- 
fied, until the influences of religion gave her a new impulse 
and new objects. The religion of nature she had once thought 
sufficient ; she now saw that the religion of the Cross can only 
give true peace, and that nature herself exists only in subser- 
vience to God. 

From Parnassus’ heights and Tempe’s vale, she has been 
led to Calvary and Bethany, and finds that 

‘ There purer streams through happier valleys flow, 

And sweeter flowers on holier mountains blow.’ 
Feeling that there was something for her to do in this world, 
more than to admire and sing the beauties of nature, or to 
bewail the disappointments of human expectations, she deter- 
mined to be useful, and is now filling a highly important trust, 
and honorable station, as an instructor of youth. 

The productions of her dreaming days she values so little 
as to have cast them all aside, as useless chaff. 

In our early years we wander in the regions of fancy, and 
wreathe the flowers of imagination, without a thought that their 
freshness and beauty will soon vanish, leaving no fragrance 
behind. The productions of mere fancy, though they may 
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glow and sparkle, neither afford light to the judgment or 


warmth to the heart. Descriptions of nature, if true to their 


Note to the Editor. 


original, are always beautiful. 


It is for the sake of this beauty, that I have selected for you 
the accompanying lines of my young friend, Estelle. Should 
she by chance meet with them in print, | must throw myself 
on her mercy for forgiveness. 


TO 


Lone Minstrel of the pensive lyre, 
O! let not grief attune thy lay ; 
For sadness blights each holier fire 
And scatters gloom o’er all thy way. 
Thou hast not loved the world, — but know, 
There ’s something here vain man to bless — 
There ’s joy in many a scene below, 
That lends its ray of happiness. 


Think’st thou, ah! think’st thou, bard, no heart 
Hast felt like thine the world’s cold blight ; 
Nor seen each lovely dream depart, 
And morning’s brightness end in night? 
QO! there is one on this cold earth, 
A wanderer more unblest than thine, — 
An alien from the haunts of mirth ; — 
And, Minstrel know, that heart is mine. 


But, Minstrel, when thy heart is sad, 
Betake thee to the flowery field, 

Where beauty walks in young spring clad, 
And hope and joy their influence yield ; 

The birds that range the forest wide, 
Thy languid ear shall oft beguile ; 

And breezes from the mountain side, 
Shall fan thine aching brow the while. 


And wheresoe’er thy footsteps turn, 
Young joy shall greet thy pensive eyes ; 
If but thy heart can meekly learn 
To seek it in its humble guise : 
It rises where the rippling wave 
Reflects the sunbeam glittering there, 
And where the meek-eyed cowslips lave 
Their petals in its waters fair. 


P. L. H. A. 
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°T is where the bird-fly humming sips 
The honey from the wild-thyme flowers ; 
And where the sea-gull whirring dips 
His dappled wings, and upward soars. 
It rises where the zephyrs kiss 
Pale flowerets into sighs ; and where, 
As revelling, they spread the bliss 
Of perfumes on the balmy air. 


Then tell me, is there nought that cheers 
Amid these pure and lovely things ? 
No solace in this vale of tears 
From which some little comfort springs ? 
O! look thou onward to the stream 
From whence those soothing pleasures flow ; — 
But never, never, Minstrel, dream, 
An endless sleep can end thy woe, 


* * * * * 


DIARIES. 


Every young lady, who aspires to the dignity of having a ‘ well cultivated 
mind,’ should keep a Diary — say, from fifteen to five and twenty years of 
age. An earlier attempt would not usually be persevered in. and after 
twentyfive, a woman, if married, will find her duties are calling into requi- 
sition all her faculties and attainments; and in this will be active improve- 
ment, which is far better than speculative goodness, 

But keeping a Diary is essential to a young or single lady, who has much 
leisure. It is the only corrective of that fault of our age, excessive reading 
without reflection. One may read mechanically, but she cannot thus 
write a diary. The effort to embody their thoughts in language, will compel 
ladies to think. And nothing will so surely make them ashamed of spending 
their time and thoughts on trifles, as the record which, at the end of each 
year, they should read over. 

Let a young lady at fifteen begin her Diary, a faithful one, and keep, 
also, a regular account of her expenses; and she will improve in her powers 
of judgment and reflection; in her habits of thought; in that discretion 
which is the regulator of economy. A saving spirit is not always discreet — 
we must be in the habit of calculating future consequences as well as present 
expenses, in order to practice a wise economy. 

We earnestly recommend this mode of self-education to all our sex, who 
have the opportunity of putting itin practice. One half hour in the twenty 
four, or even fifteen minutes, devoted to this self-examination and record, 
would be of incalculable effect on the mind and character of woman. 
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DOMESTIC SKETCHES .......No. IIL. 


BY A SOUTHERN PEN. 


Tue day was raw andchilly, dark and lowering ; and most 
gladly would I have remained at home by my snug fire-side, 
had not the duties of my office forced me abroad. A call for 
official papers by Congress, had occasioned an immense pres- 
sure of business in our Department, which detained me far 
beyond the usual time, so that it was almost dark when I 
reached home. The cold winds and dark clouds of the morn- 
ing had not threatened in vain. The storm had come, and 
was raging in all its violence as I made my way home through 
the driving sleet and snow. I was chilled and wearied — but 
had I not been so, | could not have been warmed and com- 
forted, cheered and delighted in the same manner, or the same 
degree, in which I was, wher ! entered my little parlor, where 
a warm bright fire blazed on the hearth, and a glow, still 
brighter and warmer, beamed from the countenance of my dear 
wife. She hastened to assist me in taking off my wet surtout,— 
warmed my slippers—drew my chair before the fire, and 
ceased not her tender cares, until I was completely comfort- 
able. 

Home! ah, when it contains such a treasure as mine 
contained, it is, indeed, a word pregnant with meanings no 
other word can express! The peltings of the storm at which 
I had repined, I now blessed. The comforts of home were 
enhanced by the contrast, and 1 could not have enjoyed, as I 
now enjoyed them, had it not been for my previous exposure — 
and the smiles of Catharine’s sweet countenance, and the 
tender accents of affection, were they not to my weary spirit, 
what sunshine and the song of birds are to nature, when burst- 
ing forth after a storm? 

Yes, indeed, indeed they were. — Affection is the sun of 
my moral system ; were its warmth and light withdrawn, not 
only my joys — my very virtues, would perish. ‘ Ambition 
has no hold 6n me, but through my affections,’ wrote Mr Jef- 
ferson in a letter to his beloved daughter, and his letters to her 
were the outpourings of his heart, in simplicity and truth, 
equally without pretension or disguise ; and although few poli- 
ticians will believe, because few can comprehend the omnipo- 
tence of affection, 1 implicitly confide in the confession of 
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this most fond and devoted father — for my heart echoes back 
the sentiment and with him can I truly say, ‘ambition has no 
hold on me, but through my affections.’ 

Had I remained a solitary, single-man, what a selfish, useless, 
insignificant being I should have been! But the vital warmth 
of the affections of husband and father, has called into activity 
every latent virtue and talent, — has kindled within my bosom 
aspirations after goodness and greatness — Home — my Home, 
is a theme so inspiring, that it has beguiled me from the task to 
which I had allotted this quiet hour. Another sketch from 
real life —for Catherine, who is my inspiring genius, as well 
as my guardian angel, insists on my continuing this gallery of 
pictures, as she calls them; and aided by her reminiscences it 
isa pleasant and easy task. When, therefore, she had made 
me, as I have before said, ‘completely comfortable,’ and when 
I had partaken of the repast she had carefully provided, the 
table was cleared — and our little darling was brought from 
the nursery, to charm away the twilight hour. Dearest and 
holiest tie that unites two human hearts! — Belovcd child! 
how did thy little arms, entwined around our necks, draw 
together thy doting parents! How were our beings blended, as 
we mutually received thy sweet kisses, and inhaled thy pure 
breath! — The twilight hour passed — still we toyed with, 
and caressed our darling, till she sunk in soft sleep upon my 
breast, upon which lay her mother’s head, while my arms 
encircled and supported both. ‘The storm continued to howl 
without, and beat against the windows. But what was the 
storm tous? We heeded — we heard it not. We heard only 
the soft breathings of our child — we felt only the soft emo- 
tions of united hearts. By the glimmering light of the fire, I 
could still gaze on the forms that reposed on my bosom, and I 
marked not the gathering darkness. The entrance of the 
servant with lights, and of the nurse, who came for the little one, 
roused us from this fond trance. The dear child was given 
to the nurse, the shutters were closed, the curtains drawn — 
the tea-table set. With the change of scene, came a change 
of feeling — from our dreamy enchantment we awoke as it 
were to the reality of things —we drank our tea and ate our 
toast, and talked of the common-place affairs of life, and in 
discussing the present angry and embittered state of public 


feeling, reverted to the happy days of Jefferson and Mad- 
ison. 
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‘Mr Jefferson’s was a patriotic administration,’ said my 
wife, ‘and the hospitalities of the President’s House, when 
inhabited by him and his successor, are pleasantly and grate- 
fully recollected, by the few remaining citizens who enjoyed 
them. It was not then invidiously called the Palace. Do 
you remember, husband, the many pleasant social evenings we 
passed there ?’ 

‘ You forget, my dear,’ I replied, ‘ that my social visits were 
generally in the morning, when confidential business more than 
pleasure was their object.’ / 

‘ Ah true, and it was at the breakfast table you often had 
you confidential conversaziones. I remember now, I some- 
times used to go without you to pass the first part of the eve- 
ning, and you did not come until late. Mr J. was never so 
agreeable, because he wag never so happy, as when his 
daughters and their children were with him. At such times, 
he used to be almost sportive in his manners and conversation ; 
for when he had his lovely grand-children round him, some 
on one side, some on the other, some on his knees, he not 
only himself forgot he was the great man, but made me forget 
it too, and for the moment, feel, that it was only the fond 
parent in whose presence I was. At such times, how freely 
and easily could [ talk, though in general my veneration for 
him restrained my usual freedom of thought and language. 
I recollect, one evening, my sister and I went together. We 
were, as usual, ushered into the parlor, where the family sat 
when without invited company. It was still the twilight hour, 
and the lamps not yet lighted. In the corner of asofa on one 
side of the fire, sat, or rather reclined Mr Jefferson, with one 
of his little grand daughters, (who, from her brilliant bloom, I 
used to call Hebe,) standing by him, listening to the story he 
was telling her,— he held one of her hands, while the other 
was playing with his grey-locks — on the sofa, opposite, was 
his daughter, Mrs R. and several of her little children — 1 can- 
not say how employed, for my eyes were fixed on the fair 
Hebe and her grandfather. 

‘We wene received with the accustomed cordiality, and while 
my sister sat by Mrs R., I obeyed the invitation of Mr J.’s 
eye, and took my seat beside him on his sofa. The children 
were the first objects of our attention and remarks, but after 
they had kissed us all for good night, and retired, he turned to 
me, with uncommon animation of countenance and manner, 
saying, ‘ Do you know, Mrs Vernon, I have been in Paris, and 
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passed one of the most delightful days I ever passed in my 
life — yes, passed it in the midst of old friends and delightful 
companions, such as there are few, if any, in the world.’ 

‘ And by what enchantment,’ exclaimed IJ, ‘ have you passed 
this day in Paris ?’ 

‘Enchantment indeed,’ replied he, ‘and when I tell you 
Marmontel was the enchanter who conveyed me there, I am 
sure I name a name not strange to you.’ I bowed assent, 
and he continued —‘ Yes, his pen was the magic wand that 
transported me to scenes well remembered, though long past. 
It placed me in the very circle of those bright geniuses who 
have illuminated their age. The dinners of Madame Geoffrin 
were truly ‘the feast of reason,’ where the highest intellect, the 
most sparkling wit, the deepest scientific researches — the 
richest and most varied stores of knowledge, mingled their 
tributary streams into one full tide of intellectual enjoyment — 
Helvetius, Condorcet, Buffon, d’Alembert, Diderot, and a 
host of others, whose names are less familiar to you, met 
round that social board, which, though covered with every 
luxury wealth could procure, or taste select, owed its chief 
attraction to intellectual gratification—yes, to ‘the feast of | 
reason and the flow of soul!’ ’ 

‘ The flow of soul!’ Iwas taught to believe, said I, ‘ those 
great geniuses thought they had no souls.’ 

He looked at me, emphatically, if I may so say, and after 
an equally emphatic pause, he said, ‘and you too, Mrs Ver- 
non.’ But he checked himself, and added, ‘ we will not get 
into that labyrinth ; yet, allow me to say, that you are not 
quite right in the opinion you have formed. However these 
philosophers may differ in their opinion of nature, the origin, 
or final destiny of intellectual man, from those by whom you 
have been taught, their appreciation of mind, or soul, or spirit, 
as you would call it, is as high, and their use of it, perhaps, 
higher. But this is a point we need not touch — it is not 
their opinions of which I would now speak. The liberty they 
asked for themselves, they granted to all men, and differences 
in opinion produced no differences of feeling in this most delight- 
ful society. But you should have known Madame Geoffrin 
justly to appreciate her, for she had none of those prominent 
traits of character which allow of one’s drawing a striking 
likeness. She was the presiding spirit, which governed and 
regulated this band of les esprits forts or free-thinkers, as you 
would call them. With inimitable tact, she marked the limits 
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to which discussions might go. If, in the heat and impetuosity 
of argument these boundaries were overleaped, a glance of her 
eye, such as you cast on me a while ago, recalled the combat- 
ants to the limits she had prescribed. ° 

‘ What a pity,’ said I, ‘ she was not a good Christian.’ 

‘If charity was only necessary to make a good Christian, 
no one could have been a better,’ said he. I sighed, not 
because I thought of Madame Geoffrin, but because I thought 
of him who spoke, for in my mind I said, ‘oh that he were a 
Christian ’"— I said nothing, however, but looked inquiringly, 
and he proceeded in his description of those celebrated men, 
and of the habits and manners of Parisian society. How long 
I should have remained thus exclusively engaged in listening to 
Mr Jefferson, I know not, had we not been interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr Madison and some other gentlemen. 

The conversation now took a more general turn, and among 
other topics, the character of Alexander, Emperor of Russia, 
was discussed at large. His bust, which he had sent to Mr 
Jefferson, had just arrived, and we all went into the cabinet to 
examine it. Alexander corresponded with Mr J.—not as 
public men, or statesmen, but as private individuals, —as a 
son with a father, for such was the tone used by the youthful 
Sovereign to our venerable President. Do you not remember, 
husband, we were just returning from the cabinet to the parlor, 
when you came in?’ 

‘I scarcely think I should recollect, were it not for the 
piece of geranium you had stolen, and which you gave me to 
bring home for you.’ 

‘ Yes, and there it is grown into that fine large plant — but 
say not that I stole it — Mr J. saw me take it, and smiled his 
assent. Nay, he showed me a variety of others standing in 
the windows of the cabinet, and told me the culture of these 
and other plants was one of his favorite amusements — and he 
showed me, too, his nice little hoes and rakes, and some 
frames and stands he had himself made, and perceiving my sur- 
prise at his mechanic skill, he opened several drawers in that 
great table,which officially may be called the council board, 
or commonly the library table, but which, with him, was con- 
verted to various purposes, and among others, that of a car- 
penter’s bench — in these drawers were a set of carpenter’s 
tools, in the occasional use of which, he found exercise and 
amusement. And in this cabinet too, while the rest of the 
company were examining the Bust, he showed me a much- 
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loved favorite — a mocking-bird — whom he daily fed from his 
own hand, and who had become so tame, that it followed him 
about the house, and was seldom confined to its cage. While 
he wrote or read, it would hop about his table, perch on his 
shoulder, or peck at his lips. He loved this bird, and surely 
the bird loved him, or its habits would not have been so famil- 
iar and fond. Often did its simple harmony sooth the per- 
turbations of his mind —birds and flowers, the solace of his 
solitary hours! Who would have looked for such companion- 
ship in the cabinet of the President of the United States, and 
who, on discovering it, would afterwards believe that such a 
man bore any resembiance to the character which political 
opponents have ascribed to this venerable patriot ! Such facts 
are, methinks, the most complete refutation of the libels 
fabricated by embittered party spirit.’ 

‘Remember, my dear,’ said I, ‘Mr Jefferson is little 
known to the world but in his public character. His private 
life, as yet, has never been written, and his personal habits 
and tastes, his social dispositions, therefore, cannot be justly 
appreciated. I once heard one of the most violent of his polit- 
ical opponents declare, after travelling three days in the same 
carriage (a public stage) with him, that his dislike, or as he 
termed it, his prejudice against Mr Jefferson, was entirely con- 
quered —and that he did not believe any one, who knew him 
personally, could retain his enmity to the man, whatever he 
might do to his political principles. ‘ There is,’ continued 
Judge , a candor about him which disarms opposition of 
its bitterness —a frankness, that induces confidence, an amenity 
and gentleness that conciliates kindness and good will.’ 

‘Irresistible indeed, must have been his powers of concilia- 
tion, if they could change the rancorous hostility of Judge 
into kindness and good will. I wish that some other of 
his enemies could have had the same opportunity of personal 
acquaintance, and we should not then have to blush for the vile 
calumnies which have been heaped on his memory, by his own 
countrymen, and repeated by foreigners. Oh! had they 
known him as we knew him, — seen him as we often saw him 
in the bosom of his family, they would then have believed that 
he was a good, as well asa great man. But what always 
appeared to me the most singular part of his character, was 
the almost feminine delicacy and tenderness of his disposition, 
as evinced in many of his occupations and amusements, as well 
as general demeanor. He was extravagantly fond of poetry, 
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of flowers, of the sublime and beautiful of nature —of rural 
sights and rural sounds — he loved music, and in youth was a 

roficient on the violin, though in later years, he never touched 
it, except to amuse his grandchildren, whose companion and 

laymate he so often became — yes, their favorite playmate, 
or no one else joined in their sports and games with so much 
eagerness and gaiety. Yet how docile they were, when, from 
playmate, he became their instructor. With him the proverb 
seemed reversed, familiarity, instead of breeding contempt, 
begot reverence. Never have I seen a parent so equally be- 
loved and revered.’ 

While my Catharine thus chatted away from the fullness 
of her heart, her fingers were busily plying ‘ the threaded steel,’ 
and her eyes were so intently fixed on her work, that I believe 
she did not remark that my pen was as actively employed as 
her needle, and when, after a while, I said, ‘I will now read 
you what I have written,’ it was with real, or admirabiy 
affected surprise that she discovered it was our own conversa- 
tion which I had transferred to paper. 

‘I thank you, my dear, for having freed me to-night from a 
great difficulty, that of finding a subject for a Sketch, which I 
had promised to our friend. I felt excessively disinclined this 
evening for the proposed task, and while I was ransacking my. 
memory, and mending my pen, you started a subject, which 
though not very methodically treated, will, I really think, be 
more interesting than any I should have chosen. ’ 

‘But my dear husband, such mere gossip! had I suspected 
what you were about, how much better I could have told my 
story ; besides, although I have given you the spirit of our 
conversation — the sentiments—the facts —the opinions of 
Mr Jefferson, I certainly have not given his words —and it 
would be doing him injustice to clothe his ideas in my poor 


language. ’ 
‘No matter, no matter for the words, if the ideas are correct, 


if the facts are true.’ 

‘You know my memory is tenacious and exact, and in this 
instance, the’ deep interest 1 felt made the impression more 
indelible. ’ 

‘ Well, then, the business is settled ; our tea-table talk shall 
furnish the intended sketch.’ ; 

Washington, 
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TRIBUTARY LINES. 


WRITTEN FOR MARCH. 


Friend of my youth! hast thou, too, gone? 
And left me here alone to mourn, 
In life’s lone dreary way ; 
And has the light which round me shone, 
Where’er I heard thy thrilling tone, 
Forever passed away. 


Thy presence ever brought delight, 

Like morning chasing shades of night, 
With radiance calm and clear: 

Thy lips in gayest smiles were drest, 

And spoke the sunshine of thy breast, 
Unclouded by a tear. 


How short the time since from the rill 

Which flows from Wisdom’s sacred hill, 
We quaffed the classic lore ; 

And pondering o’er the lettered page, 

Held commune with the ancient sage, 
And mused on days of yore. 


Oh! little thought this aching heart, 

When last from thee ’t was called to part, 
Thy journey so near o’er ; 

When last it spoke the word farewell, 

That it was friendship’s funeral knell, 
And we should meet no more. 


But faith’s hand dissipates the gloom 
Which slumbers round thy youthful tomb, , 
And points to realms on high ; i" 4 
Where thy pure spirit winged its flight, ia 
To regions of unclouded light, bs 
Far, far beyond the sky. 
Then weep no more the sorrowing tear, ait v 
Dispel each doubt, each anxious fear, . 
Our loss is ....... gain. 
Her spirit from the grave’s cold sod, 
Has sought the bosom of its God, 
In endless peace to reign. 


When spring’s young blossoms shall return, 

We ’ll twine fresh garlands round thy urn, 
And watch them fade and die ; 

But not like them, the flower we loved 

Has drooped, it blooms in worlds above, 
And sheds its sweets on high. 


Avavata. 
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CHARACTERS.....No. II. 


BY MRS E. C. EMBURY. 


Gentie Reaper, do you remember Aunt Silly? If you 
do, then read the few following pages and learn how differently 
character may develope itself even in the same circumstances. 

Aunt Mabel is like Aunt Silly — an old maid — but here 
all resemblance ends. Mabel Morrison could never have 
been styled a beauty, but if delicate features, dark grey eyes 
shaded by long black lashes, and a countenance expressive of 
the most winning gentleness, be at all attractive, then was she 
certainly possessed of that which is far rarer than beauty —I 
mean loveliness. 

Few are so unskilled in physiognomy as to require to be 
told that the most beautiful faces are not always the loveliest. 
A mouth may be as perfect as if formed by the chisel of a 
Phidias, and yet, if unadorned by the smile of good humor it 
will never be lovely — an eye may be as brilliant as the dia- 
mond, yet if it lack the inward light of intellect, or if it be 
overhung by the scowling brow of habitual anger, it will never 
awaken the feeling of tenderness. A face may possess a 
combination of features, which, according to the rules of art, 
constitute the perfection of beauty, but it may be utterly de- 
ficient in loveliness; and a face utterly destitute of regular 
beauty may, if intelligent and amiable, be exceedingly lovely. 

Mabel Morrison was then, though not beautiful, certainly 
very lovely. She was the eldest child of a large family, and 
it required her father’s continual exertions to support that 
family in comfort. ‘The health of her mother, too, was very 
delicate, so that from her earliest childhood Mabel’s life had 
been one of care and anxiety. The charge of the younger 
children had so entirely devolved upon Mabel that she had 
grown up with a consciousness of responsibility deeply im- 
pressed upon her mind. ‘The constant exercise of patience 
which she had found so necessary when presiding over her 
little flock, had given a sweetness to her manner, which is 
seldom found combined with the gay animal spirits of youth. 
In fact, Mabel became matured before her time, and at eigh- 
teen she was singularly gifted with the personal bloom and 
freshness of early youth, together with the mental ripeness and 
strength of almost middle age. She was not without admirers 
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among the young men with whom she was acquainted, and 
when the young people were assembled in their social meet- 
ings around each other’s fireside, there were few girls whose 
hand was oftener solicited for the dance, or whose chair was 
more closely surrounded by the merry-hearted young men, 
than the simply attired and quiet Mabel Morrison. 

But there was one whose voice was sweeter to her ear than 
all the rest — one whose hand loved to linger upon hers in 
the dance, and whose touch thrilled her with a pleasure so 
strange, so deep, that she almost feared it was wrong. William Cie i 
Arnold was a merchant, engaged in a flourishing business in q #3 
the city of New York ; but alas, New York was twenty miles “ 
from the little village where Mabel dwelt, and Mabel knew r 

: 


that when the summer had past away he would return to his 
home, perhaps totally forgetful of the unpretending country 4 
maiden whom he now seemed to admire. It was not until F; 
the day of Arnold’s departure that Mabel fully comprehended 
her own feelings ; but when he was really gone — when she 
remembered the tremulous pressure of his hand, and the 
agitated voice which bade her farewell, her heart was wrung 
with anguish, and she felt that she had foolishly, perhaps 
wickedly, given to a stranger the tenderness which he had not 
even sought. But Mabel’s was not a mind to sink beneath 
such a sorrow. She knew that grief grows by cherishing, and 
she applied herself earnestly to her homely duties, in the hope 
of forgetting the dream which had for a moment brightened 
her melancholy life. 

Beneath her quiet demeanor, Mabel concealed deep and 
strong feelings. Many and bitter were her struggles, there- 
fore, with the rebellious heart which still clung to the image 
of the man she loved. In the midst of her secret conflict her 
mother was taken very ill. All that affection could do to 
save or relieve was tried, but in vain, and soon Mabel knew 
that her mother must die. Sorrowfully did Mabel now perform 
her ministry of love, for dearly did she love her dying parent. 


One evening her mother feebly called her to her side, and in ) ae 
the most earnest manner implored her daughter to take charge 1 At f 
of her little ones. ‘ You have ever been a dutiful child, Ma- a uae 
bel,’ said she, ‘ will you now promise that nothing shall induce if ae f 
you to relinquish the care of your orphan brothers and sisters ? ie Me +E 
But remember, my daughter, that you are taking upon yourself : 
a serious duty. While you remain in your father’s house, he ) 
will probably not marry again, but should you leave him, his hi 
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home will be desolate — he will marry, and my children will 
be given into the hand of a stranger.’ 

‘Mother,’ said the weeping girl, ‘I never wish to marry ;’ 
and she spoke truly, for she thought of the affection which 
had already run to waste, and she wished not to know aught 
else. 

‘ Nay, my dear Mabel,’ said the dying woman, ‘you will, 
perhaps, marry at some future time, but promise me — that I 
may die in peace, promise me, that you will never marry one 
who will take you so far from your home as to render it impos- 
sible for you to watch over your father and his children. Do 
not leave your father’s house until Anna is old enough to take 
your place, and even then, Mabel, you must not leave the 
village. I know I am asking you to make a sacrifice, Mabel, 
but you are all my earthly trust;—-can you promise?’ A 
pang shot through Mabel’s heart as she gave the required 
promise, though she knew not why she felt so strange a reluc- 
tance. But her filial piety was rewarded by the blessing and 
thanks of her dying mother. 

Alas! a severe trial awaited her. Her mother had been 
but a few months dead, when William Arnold returned to the 
village. ‘The loss of his father and consequent disarrange- 
ment in business, had detained him thus long in New York; 
but he now came to ask the hand of his long loved Mabel, 
and bear her away to his distant home as his bride Oh, how 
bitterly did Mabel weep, as she listened to his words. Had 
he but come a little sooner how different might have been her 
destiny. Her mother would not have exacted so dear a sacri- 
fice — but it was now too late. She told William of all her 
love — all her sorrow ; but she was firm in her refusal to be- 
come his wife. In vain he prayed and entreated her to think 
before she decided. ‘I dare not, William,’ was her reply. 
‘My heart pleads too strongly for you. I dare not pause to 
think —1 dare not give myself time to invent sophisms — I see 
my path straight before me; and though it be strewed with 
thorns, still I must pursue it.’ 

He left her with sorrow in his heart, and returned to his 
home, but His grief was not like that of a woman’s heart. 
Mabel’s cheek grew pale, and her eye dim, as she struggled 
on her toilsome way, in sadness and loneliness of spirit ; but 
William rushed into the haunts of gaiety ; he sought forgetful- 
ness, and he did not seek in vain. ‘Two years passed away, 
and Mabel had left no duty unfulfilled, when suddenly she was 
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stricken down to the earth, by two calamities, as overpowering 
as they were unexpected. 

William Arnold married another, and the tidings reached 
the unhappy Mabel just one week before her father intimated 
to her his intention of bringing home a second wife —a step- 
mother for those children to whose welfare Mabel had sacri- 
ficed all her hopes of happiness. 

When her father brought home his wife from a neighboring 
village he found his daughter stretched on a bed of sickness, 
totally unconscious of everything around her. ‘ 

Time sped on — other children were born to Mr Morrison, 
and the bright eyes of his living wife were dearer to him than 
the memory of the sweet face which had faded from his side. 
The new mother was a thoughtless, lighthearted woman, who 
willingly threw upon Mabel the burden of household cares, but 
when the claims of her own children began to interfere with 
those of her predecessor’s, she did not hesitate to oppress the 
orphans, while she pampered the follies of her own offspring. 
In the meantime Anna, the next in age to Mabel, grew up to 
woman’s estate and married. Her kind-hearted husband in- 
sisted that her sister, who was just emerging from childhood, 
should reside with her, to help her with the dairy, as he said, 
when Mabel scrupled to burden him with such an addition to 
his family. Her eldest brother, too, he took to assist him on 
the farm, and the second had been apprenticed to a carpenter 
in the village. ‘There were now only three children left for 
Mabel to watch over. But her father began to complain of 
his poverty, and to reproach Mabel with still remaining a 
burden on his hands, when she had had many opportunities 
of marrying well. This was more than her gentle spirit could 
endure — to be reproached with the very sacrifice that had 
cost herso dear. But Mabel had many friends, and she knew 
that she would always be able to support herself by her own 
industry, even if her father should transfer all his love to the 
stranger’s children. 

At length her father, too, was called away, and his little 
property was barely sufficient to pay his debts, leaving nothing 
to his family. Mabel immediately opened a school for young 
children, took a small room in the village, and determined to 
bring up the three remaining children of her dead mother. 
Her kindness of heart was shown by her offering to instruct 
her half-brothers free of all expense ; and she soon found 
that industry and good humor never lacked friends. 
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For ten years Mabel Morrison was the village school- 
mistress. A brother and two sisters had been supported en- 
tirely by her exertions, until the boy was old enough to learn 
a trade, and the girls still continued dependant upon Mabel, 
when an opportunity presented itself of bettering her condition. 
Mabel was now verging towards thirtyfive, and though her soft 
brown hair was still unmixed with silver, yet she well knew 
that the smoothness of youth had left her cheek. She had long 
since ceased to think of marriage, when most unexpectedly she 
found her hand was solicited by Mr Allerton, an eccentric old 
bachelor, who had accidentally sojourned in the village during 
the summer. Mabel could not help laughing when she read 
Mr Allerton’s singular epistle in which he declared his passion. 
He was a tall thin man, about sixtyfive years of age, with a 
quick blue eye, and hair of snowy whiteness; and when Ma- 
bel thought of his wrinkled face, his precise manner, his old 
fashioned cue, and his immense paste shoe-buckles, she could 
not help smiling at such a ridiculous picture of a lover. But 
she knew him to be a kind, good man, and her answer to his 
letter was one full of gentle and womanly feeling, but it was a 
refusal. ‘Three years after, a huge packet of papers, sealed 
and witnessed in due legal form, was sent to her from New- 
York, attesting that she had been left sole heir to Jonathan 
Allerton, deceased, of the state and county of New York. 
She thus found herself in possession of a fortune of fifteen 
thousand dollars, and her toil was now at an end. She re- 
moved with her sisters to a small but commodious house near 
her dear Annie, whose children became objects of her care. 

She had seen William Arnold several times since his mar- 
riage, but every time she beheld him her emotions were less 
painful. She saw him happy in the bosom of his family, 
fondly loved by his beautiful wife, and diffusing blessings 
around him. She was content with her own lot, and in the 
humility of her heart, she believed that it had been all for 
the best. She felt that she could stand no comparison with 
the elegant and educated wife whom William had chosen ; 
and she thought that it was better to be a contented old maid 
than to have been unequally mated, as she now felt she would 
have been, with the talented and refined William Arnold. 

Mabel Morrison is still living. She resides with Annie, 
whose children, though now grown up and some married, still 
demand all her attention. Her figure, slender but not atten- 
uated, is always neatly robed in black silk, while a pretty close 
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cap covers her whitened locks. Aunt Mabel is some sixty 
years of age — pious, amiable, and kind-hearted, she is a liv- 
ing example that one may grow old gracefully, even when 
unattended by the children and grand-children who so mate- 
rially assist one in stepping down the hill of life. Every 
body respects, every body loves her — in short, she is every 
body’s kind, good, dear Aunt Mabel. 
Brooklyn, Feb. 13th, 1834. 


GREENFIELD INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


Mrs Hate, — You had the goodness, sometime since, to 
offer a place in your Magazine, for any statements which I 
might wish to lay before the public, respecting the Institution 
under my charge. Butif you will insert in your next number, 
in place of anything from myself, the following extracts from 
a letter of the Rev. Dr Palmer, of Charleston, S. C., addressed 
to one of the professors of Yale College, you will do me an 
essential favor. 

I would only add, that an ‘ Outline’ of the system of edu- 
cation pursued, including the terms, and accompanied by a 
print of the establishment, and the catalogue for the last year, 
will be forwarded to any applicant. 

I am very respectfully yours, 


Henry Jones. 
Greenfield, 28th Feb. 1834. 


‘My pear Sr1r,— After having spent a fortnight very pleasantly, and I 
would hope not unprofitably, in the family of the Rev. Mr Jones, in 
Greenfield, Mass. I feel as if I could not leave this part of the country with- 
out bearing my strong and decided testimony in favor of himself and his 
valuable lady, and of the interesting literary institution under their care. 

‘I have no where in my travels met with a seminary for young ladies, 
which, for the exceeding pleasantness and healthiness of its location, the 
spaciousness, variety, and suitableness of its accommodations, and the atten- 
tion and fidelity of the instructor and instructresses, and the advantages of 
almost every kind for the improvement of young ladies in manners, morals, and 
literature, I could consider equal to this. 1 attended a number of the recitations 
and was highly gratified with the mode of instruction, the happy, famil- 
iar, intelligible, and interesting manner in which information was communica- 
ted to the pupils. Mr Jones | ¢onsider peculiarly calculated for the important 
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sphere he occupies; he has the happy talent, | think, in a much more than 
ordinary degree, of attaching his pupils, and exciting their confidence, while 
at the same time, he faithfully exacts of them promptness and punctuality, 
and, if I may so express it, thoroughness in the performance of their duties, 
The same remark, as far as my observations extended, I feel no hesitation 
in making with reference, generally, to the ladies associated with him in 
communicating instruction. 

‘I have had a ward in his family and school two years, who has improved 
in her habits and manners, as well as in her education, in a degree very 
satisfactory to Mrs P. and myself; and we are happy in the intention of 
leaving our own daughter to pass a twelyemonth under their united charge. 

* Perhaps I ought to add, that parents, who are desirous of surrounding 
their children, while in a course of literary instruction, with a salutary reli- 
gious influence, may with great confidence commit them to the care of Mr 
and Mrs Jones; in addition to the ordinary advantages of morning and eve- 
ning devotion, I observed on Sabbath evenings, that exercises of an appro- 
priate and impressive religious character were made to follow the more 
public privileges of the sanctuary. 

‘I have thus in an informal manner, thrown os gprs a few general 
thoughts in reference to the institution at Greenfield, which I commit to 
your discretion. If they can, all or any of them, be rendered subservient to 
the interests of that seminary, or the worthy persons who have the charge 
of it, you are at liberty to make such use of this communication as to your 


judgment may seem best. 
*1I am with much respect and affection, yours, 


B. M. 
New Haven, 15th Sept. 1833, 


THE PLEDGE. 


‘I HEAR you have signed the pledge, Mrs N. Dear me, how could 


yeu do it?” 

‘I found no difficulty in the matter, Mrs B. What should prevent me 
from signing?’ 

‘ Why, you bind yourself not to make use of distilled liquors of any kind 
—do you not?’ 

* Yes —and that is no sacrifice to me.’ 

‘ The world will think it is, Mrs N.— depend upon that. If a lady en- 
gages not to use ardent spirits, it will be understood that she has used it to 
excess. It does very well for men to sign— but for ladies—I think they 
should never be associated with the vulgar idea of Intemperance.’ 

‘ Ah, my dear Mrs B., if our sex only were free ‘rom the vulgarity of en- 
couraging intemperance, they would all, as one, sign the pledge. But wo- 
men have been accustomed to use spiritsin a variety of ways — in cooking, 
in medicine, in, baths and lotions, till they consider it a necessary — and 
while it is thus freely used in the family, Intemperance will never be ban- 
ished from our land. 1| think gin, rum, and brandy, are vulgar names; and 
that the things themselves should be considered too vulgar to have a place in 
a lady’s domestic memorandum ; and that in no case, save by the express 
direction of the physician, should she permit them to be seen in her house. 
But temperance — is there any vulgarity in Temperance ?’ 
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Tue UNIVERSE AND 1Ts AUTHOR. 


Unner this head, the last London Quarterly Review has an exceedingly 
interesting article, referring to the volumes of the Bridgewater Treatises, 
which have already appeared, and giving a synopsis of the most cogent and 
unanswerable arguments by which the respective authors have supported 
their different parts. 

The history of this great work (one in object though divided in execution) 
our readers probably know. The late Earl of Bridgewater (the last of his 
distinguished race) left by will the sum of eight thousand pounds, in trust, 
to be paid to the person or persons, whom the President of the Royal Society 
should appoint to write a work on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, as manifested in the Creation ; illustrating such a work by all reasona- 
ble arguments; as, for instance, the variety and formation of God’s creatures 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; the effect of digestion, 
and thereby of conversion ; the construction of the hand of man; and an 
infinite variety of other arguments; as also, by discoveries, ancient and 
modern, in arts, sciences, and the whole extent of literature.’ 

The reviewer thinks it was the meaning of the testator, that one, or at 
most two learned individuals should have been selected and induced to per- 
form the important task, and that thus a book might have been written, cal- 
culated to have made a powerful and abiding impression on mankind. ~ 

The President of the Royal Society, however, appointed eight individuals 
to write the work, and apportioned their labors in the following manner: to 
the Rev. Wm. Whewell, ‘ Astronomy and General Physics considered with 
reference to Natural Theology ;’ Dr Kidd is to discuss ‘The Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Physical Condition of Man;’ Sir Charles Bell ‘ The 
Hand, its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as evincing Design;’ Dr 
Buckland gives a volume ‘On Geology;’ Mr Kirby gives one ‘On the 
History, Habits and Instincts of Animals;’ Dr Roget has ‘ Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology ;’ Dr Prout is to treat of ‘ Meteorology ;’ and Dr 
Chalmers had the broad field of ‘ The Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God 
as Manifested in the Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man.’ 

Four of these writers have already completed their labors, viz. Dr Chal- 
mers, Whewell, Kidd, and Sir Charles Bell. These works are of inestima- 
ble value. Few men ever aimed at a design so noble as the Earl of 
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Bridgewater has accomplished by his bequest. He has thus, as it were, 
secured the erection of one more altar to the worship of the Lord God, by 
calling into exercise the most perfect faculties of men. 

We give a few remarks of the Reviewer on the volume of Mr Whewell 
respecting the atmosphere. 


The atmosphere, which we cannot see, but which we feel investing us 
wherever we go, whose density we can measure to a certain height, whose 
purity is essential to existence, whose elastic pressure on the lungs, and on 
and around the frame, preserves man in that noble attitude which lifts his 
head toward the skies, and bids him seek there for an eternal home — the 
atmosphere, which is neither an evaporation from earth nor sea, but a sepa- 
rate element bound to the globe, and perpetually accompanying it in its 
motions round the sun — can we for an instant imagine that we are indebted 
for it only to some fortuitous accident? If there were no poms pate and 
if we could exist without one, we should not hear the most powerful artillery 
discharged at the distance of a single pace; we should be deprived of the 
music of the sea, the minstrelsy of the woods, of all the artificial combina- 
tions of sweet sounds, and of the fascinating tones of the human voice itself. 
We might make our wants and our feelings perceptible to each other, by 
signs and gesticulations, but the tongue would be condemned to irremedi- 
able silence. The deliberations of assemblies of men, from which laws and 
the order of society have emanated, could never have taken place. The 
tribes of mankind would wander over the earth in savage groups, incapable 
of civilization, and the only arts which they could ever know would be only 
those that might enable them to destroy each other. 

Language must be spoken before it can be represented by symbols. 
Without an atmosphere, therefore, we should have had no records, traditional 
or documentary, of past ages. Each generation would have to depend upon 
its own experience, and the generations now arrived at maturity would 
have been no wiser than those that lived before the flood. We should have 
had no press, no mathematics or astronomy, no eloquence or poetry, no 
steamboats, railroads, or manufactures. Clothedin the skins of wild beasts, 
we should have sought shelter in the mountains and forests, have been inca- 
pable of preserving revelation, and have never obtained from our own intel- 
ligence any idea of the rank which we fill in created being. Let any man 
examine the ear, either of one of his fellow-men or of the iower animals, and 
say, whether it is not exquisitely fitted for the reception of sound, which 
can only be propagated through the medium of the atmosphere. Can it be 
doubted then that the ear was made for the atmosphere, or the atmosphere 
for the ear? But by whom so made ? When Epicurus first read,with his pre- 
ceptor, these verses of Hesiod : — 


Hot wey Wewtion Xace yeveT, 
Tas suguoregvoc, edocs arpares 
Abavaray. 


Eldest of beings, Chaos first arose, 
‘Thence Earth wide stretched, the steadfast seat of all 
‘The Immortals, 


his inquisitive ¢pirit prompted him to put a similar question —‘ And Chaos 
whence?’ Jn his riper years the philosopher satisfied himself that Chaos 
arose from the fortuitous concourse of atoms, but he has forgotten to leave 
us an answer to the question —‘ And Atoms whence ?’ 

‘The atmosphere, immense as its volume is, surrounding the globe on all 
sides to the height of forty miles or more, is never in our way. We raise 
our hand and put it aside, but the fluid, from its elasticity, soon resumes its 
place. It diffuses and tempers the heat of different climates, circulates from 
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the pole to the equator, sustains the clouds in an expanded form, and thus 
equally divides their waters over the surface of the earth, and exercises an 
immediate agency in the generation and direction of the winds, which tend 
perpetually to restore the equilibrium of genial warmth and moisture. We 
already know that without it the ear would be useless. If there were no 
atmosphere, the eye also would be comparatively inefficient; we should 
see nothing except objects on which the sun’s rays fell directly or by reflec- 
tion -- dazzling the sense in either case. The atmosphere by its refracting 
power, economises the separate sunbeams, melting, as it were, the lines of 
fire into a fluid, and filling the space in which we live and move with a 
degree of illumination admirably tempered to the sensibility of the most del- 
icate of all our organs. Thus we perceive an indissoluble connexion 
between the atmosphere, the ear, the eye, and all the conveniences and 
refinements which, through the ministry of sound and light, society enjoys. 
Relations such as these, perfected by machinery the most simple, are so 
manifestly the results of an intelligent and beneficent power, that we must 
shut our ears to sound and our eyes to light, before we can doubt that such 
a power is, and is divine. 

How various are the climates of the earth, and yet how uniform is each 
climate in its temperature, notwithstanding the fact that we traverse annu- 
ally a circle in space whose diameter extends over one hundred and ninety 
millions of miles! In each particular climate we behold races of animals 
and plants, many of which would not prosper elsewhere. Though appa- 
rently rains, and winds, and frosts, are very irregular, yet we find aremark- 
able constancy in the average weather and seasons of each place. Very 
hot summers, or very cold winters, have little effect in eae or depressin. 
the mean annual temperature of any one climate above or below its genera 
standard. We must be convinced from observation, that the structure of 
plants and the nature of many animals are specially adapted to the climate 
in which they are located. A vegetable, for example, which flourishes 
where the mean temperature is fiftyfive degrees would perish where the 
average is only fifty. If our mean temperature were raised or lowered by 
five degrees, our vegetable world would be destroyed, until a new species 
suited to the altered climate should be substituted for that which we possess 
at present. An inhabitant of the equatorial regions, whose mean tempera- 
ture is eighty, would hardly believe that vegetable life could exist in such a 
climate as ours. We have the same opinion of the arctic regions. But both 


are equally mistaken: the care of a presiding Providence is limited to no 
climate ; it 


‘Lives through all space, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. ’ 


And here are some observations on the treatise of Sir Charles Bell, we 
think excellent: 


‘Had Man been a mere animal machine, destitute of reason, he would 
have been the most defenceless creature on earth. The elephant possesses 
an instrument by which he can grasp his enemy, and an enormous weight 
by which he can trample him to death. The bear is endowed with a degree 
of muscular strength by which he can compress the human figure with as 
much facility as we break a nutshell. The lion and the tiger can spring upon 
their prey, and fix it by their claws to the earth until they can satiate their hun- 

er. But the infant, what a helpless being it is, and remains, long after it 

rst sees the light! The idiot who never enjoyed reason, the melan- 
choly maniac who has been deprived of it, how pitiably weak and depend- 
ent are they compared with the rhinoceros or the eagle! Nevertheless, it 
has been given to man to subdue all the tribes of animated nature to his use, 
and he has fulfilled his destiny in that respect by means of his hand, the most 
perfect physical instrument with which we are acquainted. Not all the skill 
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of man has yet been able to imitate the hand in its formation and functions, 
or to suggest an improvement in one of its joints or muscles. Galen’s enthu- 
siastic and eloquent description of it, which the reader will find translated in 
Dr Kidd’s volume, though unrivalled in ancient or modern literature, scarcely 
does justice to the flexibility, delicacy, and strength of this admirable 
instrument. But it is, after all, nothing more than an instrument: it would 
have been comparatively powerless had it not been moved to action by the 
rational faculty of which it is the immediate servant. 

‘ Yet, although it is by means of the hand that we operate upon external 
matter, we cannot perceive, as Sir Charles Bell justly remarks, any relation 
between that instrument and the mind. The hand is not more“distinct from 
the rose which it is about to pluck, than the mind is from this organ of its volition. 
Indeed, we must all feel that the pulse which beats at the wrist has nothing 
whatever todo with our will. We may use the hand for our purposes, but 
its machinery, its vitality, do not in any way depend upon our dictates. 
The action of the heart, the circulation of the blood, are carried on by laws 
to which the mind is no party. Had it been otherwise, a single act of omis- 
sion in ordering the requisite functions on our part might bring life to a pre- 
mature termination. The fracture of a small filament in the admirable 
tracery of nervous cords which unites many organs in sympathy, would pro- 
duce spasms, suffocation and death. Thus then we have two principles of 
vitality in us— one that of the mind — the other, that of the frame in which 
it is enveloped ; each perfectly distinct, and manifestly the work of superior 
Intelligence, who has given us a control over the operations of both, but has 
taught us the secret of immortality in the laws which disclose their separate 
existence. The planets move round the sun by his attraction; the blood 
circulates through our frame by no relation to the mind. The planets and 
the sun itself shall perish; the blood shall cease to circulate, and the fairest 
fabric of mortality shall moulder in the dust; but the mind lives indepen- 
dently of matter, as matter does of mind, and can no more be affected, as to 
its vital essence, by the destruction of the body, than Sirius would be by the 
extinction of our entire solar system. 

‘Not only are the vital functions of the body independent of our will, but 
each of our organs has been endowed, without any consent or previous 
knowledge on our part, with powers admirably suited to its purpose ; — 
powers which are not the result of life either of the mind or the body, but of 
special legislation, founded on premeditated design, and accomplishing an 
adaptation of means to ends, wonderful for their perfection. Thus the 
heart, to which the lover appeals as the seat of his ardent feelings, as the 
most sensible organ of his system, may be rudely pressed by the hand without 
conveying to him the sensation that it has been touched. Harvey’s cele- 
brated experiment puts this fact beyond a doubt. It happened that a youth 
of the noble family of Montgomerie had his interior exposed in an 
extraordinary manner, in consequence of an abscess in the side of the 
chest, which was caused by a fall. The youth was introduced to 
the presence of Charles [., and Harvey, putting one hand through 
the aperture, grasped the heart, and so held it for some time without the 
young man being at all conscious that any new object was in contact with 
it. Other observations have since confirmed this discovery, and the heart 
is now universally declared by medical men to be insensible! Nevertheless 
we all know that the heart is affected not only by the emotions of the mind, 
but by every cHange that takes place in the condition of the body. Here 
then is a complete proof of design. The heart insensible to the touch, 
which, from its internal position, it was never intended to experience, is yet 
sensibly alive to every variation in the circulation of the blood, and sympa- 
thizes in the strictest manner with the powers of the constitution. There is 
nothing, however, in the mere principle of life, still less in the physical 
texture of the heart, to give it insensibility to touch, and sensibility to feeling 
of the most active and refined description. As life is animation added to the 
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body when formed, so this peculiar susceptibility of the heart is an endow- 
ment added to the organ by Him who made it. 

‘ Natural philosophers, in explaining the laws of vision, assure us that 
the image of the external object is painted on the retina by the rays of 
light, wade, reflected from the object, are refracted by the lens of the eye. 
But they have not yet been able to discover by what process the presence 
of that image, if indeed it be painted on the retina, is conveyed to the mind. 
We are, and ever shall be, ignorant of the mode in which matter is spiritual- 
ized into idea. 

‘ All that we can say is,’ observes Sir Charles Bell, ‘ that the agitation of 
the nerves of the outward senses are the signals which the Author of Nature 
has made the means of correspondence with the realities. There is no 
more resemblance between the impressions on the senses and the ideas 
excited by them, than there is between the sound and the conception raised 
in the mind of that man who, looking out on a dark and stormy sea, hears the 
report of cannon, which conveys to him the idea of despair and shipwreck — 
or between the impression of light on the eye, and the idea of him who, hav- 
ing been long in terror of,national convulsion, sees afar off a column of flame, 
which is the signal of actual revolt.’ 

‘ Innumerable and powerful as are the arguments in favor of the existence 
of an Omnipotent and benevolent Creator, derived from external matter and 
the physical constitution of man, those that arise from the phenomena of 
mind are of pre-eminent force and dignity. The Great Parent of intelligent 
beings must be himself of the highest order of intelligence ; and he who 
gave to the mind that innate sense of right and wrong which we call con- 
science, must be the personification of all the virtues.’ 


ProGREss or Society. 


Is the world growing wiser and better? We think so, notwithstanding the 
times, and in the last number of the ‘ Christian Examiner,’ there is an arti- 
cle on this subject, in which the principle of social improvement is traced in 
a manner that must; we think, be gratifying to every philanthropic heart. 
The whole article is deeply interesting. It shows the agency which: the 
Christian religion has had in advancing the progress of improvement; and it 
leads the mind forward to contemplate what will be the effect when these 
pure and benevolent principles are better understood and more conscien- 
tiously practised, when Christian liberty and Christian charity shall be uni- 
versal, and when ‘the history of Christianity shall be the history of man.’ 
The Reviewer takes an enlarged and elevated view of the bearings which 
researches, that at first appear as useless speculations, may have on the wel- 
fare of mankind, and in the true spirit of Christian philosophy thus rebukes 
the shallow calculations of those mere utilitarians who can see nothing 
worthy of pursuit, except what yields immediate profitable results. 

‘ We do well to insist on utility ; but utility has a wide range ; it embraces 
not only everything that relates to the welfare of the body, but everything 
that tends to refine and exalt the soul. The Author of our intellectual 
natures never intended that knowledge should alway creep along the earth. 
He hath given her an infinite aim, and a boundless privilege. Itis her 
high calling to search where the planets wander, and to thread the mazes of 
the mind. 

‘We must encourage and reward every department of intellectual exer- 


tion; we must honor every species of inquiry ; we must tolerate the stu- 
dent’s solitary musing, his bookishness, and his pedantry too, if need be, or 
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we can never expect any results beyond those which we now possess, and 
must look for no further improvement in the condition of mankind. The only 
practical agent in the world is the mind; and unless we allow the mind to 
pursue its course, when, where, and how it will, we shall have no practical 
agent at all. 

‘What would seem more useless to the people of that age than the inqui- 
ries of Columbus respecting the shape of our globe ?, Whether the earth was 
flat or round seemed to them a very idle speculation. Yet it was that idle 
speculation which gave the American continent to civilized man. So 
true it is, there is no speculation in which the mind can engage, provided it 
be philosophically pursued, but must ultimately lead to the discovery of 
truth, and bear, remotely or immediately, on the common concerns of life. 

* To question the utility of mental philosophy, because we cannot always 
discover its immediate bearing on the great interests of society, is like ques- 
tioning the utility of the blood in the human system, because we cannot see 
how it helps to move the hand or foot. 

*Itis the privilege and the duty of each generation to contribute some- 
thing towards the progress of society. Wo to the generation which 
obstructs it.’ " 


Memoir or RoGer Wiuutams, the Founder of the State of Rhode 
Island. By James D. Knowles, Professor of Pastoral Duties in the 
Newton Theological Institution. Boston: Lincoln, Edmands & Co. 
pp. 437. 


America has been called a ‘ nation of plebeians.’ We once heard a lady 
lamenting this, and wishing that we had had distinctions of rank established 
because of its effect upon our history — nothing could be elevated, poetic, 
and interesting without a nobility. 

Nobles, indeed! We beseech our American ladies to look over this Me- 
moir of Roger Williams — there must be something ‘ interesting and poetic,’ 
in his character, for he was the intimate friend of Milton — and for the ele- 
vation — there can be no human dignity surpassing the glory of the Founder 
of Religious Liberty — who 

* Claimed his nobility from God.’ 

Professor Knowles has performed an inestimable service to his country, 
and to the cause of pure religion. By the clear and candid manner in which 
he has examined the principles and conduct of the Puritans, he has shown, 
conclusively, that their errors were the consequence of the spirit of the age 
in which they lived, in connection with their own peculiar circumstances. 
It was the fervor of religion, considering zeal rather than charity the per- 
fection of the Christian character, which led them to persecute those who 
differed from their own standard of faith. And while we lament their mis- 
taken views, we shall find much in the kind virtues of private friendship to 
soften the pictuvé of sectarian harshness— and the energies of soul this 
persecution called forth in the hero of the work, awakens a thrilling ex- 
ultation in the mind of the reader, and must dispose the Christian to trust 
more implicitly in that consoling promise of Scripture ‘ that all things shall 
work together for good to those who love God.’ 
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We have not room for an extended notice and extracts, and can give our 
readers only a glimpse of the style and manner in which Professor Knowles 
has performed his task. 


‘ His (Mr Williams) mental faculties were of a high order. His mind was 
strong, original and independent. The clearness with which he discerned, 
the true principles of religious liberty, and the steadiness with which 
he maintained them, in opposition to the general theory and practice of that 
age, show a superior intellect. Few men are far in advance of their contem- 
poraries; and this a wise arrangement of Providence, for such men are not 
so immediately useful, as many others of inferior powers. They are not 
understood — they offend the prejudices, and wound the self-love of men. 
Their influence is of the nature of prophecy. They plant principles, which 
are of slow growth, but which will eventually produce rich fruit. Such 
individuals must be content to live for posterity. They must be steadfast 
in upholding the truth, though amid ingratitude and opposition, cheered 
by the bright prospect of future triumph. 

Mr Williams was of this class of men, and his station in that class is a 
proof of the elevation and vigor of his mind. 

It is an evidence, also, of superior moral qualities. It requires a spirit of 
self-sacrifice, a pure love of truth, a benevolent zeal for the welfare of man- 
kind, an elevation above selfish ends. All these traits of character Mr Wil- 
liams possessed. He was sincerely pious. Love to God dwelt habitually in 
his soul, and controlled his feelings and his actions. In his books and letters, 
every topic takes a hue from his piety. His magnanimous forgiveness of 
injuries, his zeal for the welfare of all who sought his aid, his untiring benev- 
olence towards the hapless savages, his patriotic and self-denying toils for 
the prosperity of his colony, all show the efficacy and fervor of those religious 
principles which governed him. 

‘ His religious principles were those of Calvin. His views of the ordi- 
nances of the Gospel were, undoubtedly, after his baptism those now held by 
the Baptists. But he did not acknowledge himself as belonging to any denom- 
ination; because he believed, that there are now neither true churches, nor 
persons authorized to administer the ordinances, 

‘ His political principles were decidedly in favor of the rights of the people. 
He not only displayed them, in the civil constitution of his colony, but he 
repeatedly stated them in his books. Such passages as the following contain 
his political creed : 

‘«* Kings and magistrates must be considered invested with no more power 
than the people betrust them with.” ‘ The sovereign power of all civil 
authority is founded in the consent of the people.” 

‘ The faults of Mr Williams sprung, in part, from the imperfection of human 
nature, and in part from his temperament and the constitution of his mind. 
He was ardent, and his imagination was the most active of his intellectual 
faculties. He sometimes adopted opinions, rather by a sudden bound of the 
imagination, than by a regular process of reasoning. His ardor, and his con- 
scientious and fearless love of truth, impelled him to act on his opinions with 
a degree of energy and firmness which exposed him to the charge of ob- 
stinacy. Such a man will occasionally fall into error, and into rapid 
transitions, which will give to his conduct the appearance of inconsistency. 
This was the case with Mr Williams, in some of his actions, but the inconsis- 
tency never affected his great principles. | These he never abandoned for 
amoment. His course was steadily onward, like that of a planet, though 
disturbing causes occasionally produced slight eccentricities, 

In his domestic relations, he seems to have been amiable and happy. 
His expressions of attachment to his family prove the strength of his conju- 
gal and parental affection. His children grew up to maturity. A numerous 
posterity have arisen to bless his memory, and to fee] pleasure in the con- 
templation of his character and the diffusion of his fame. 
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‘He is dead, but his principles survive, and are destined to spread over 
the earth. The State wich he founded is his monument. Her sons, when 
asked for a record of Roger Williams, may point to her history, unstained 
by a single act of persecution ; to her prosperity, her perfect freedom, her 
tranquil happiness, and may reply, in the spirit of the epitaph on the tomb 
of Sir Christopher Wren, in St Paul’s Cathedral, ‘look around !’ 


monumentum queris, circumspice.’ 


Miss Hannan ApAms.* 


Ir ever there was a mortal entitled to the praise of living a life « blame- 
less * in the sight of angels and men, it must have been this lady. Her 
intellectual labors were so free from the vanity of display, that she enjoyed, 
what few literary women can hope to attain, the full measure of her fame, 
without exciting envy. She was deeply learned, and in the lore which 
females seldom attempt to gain — languages and antiquities. She had not 
the originality of genius; but she had what was rarer in her sex — patience 
in research, and perseverance in the pursuit which she undertook, which 
no obstacles could overcome. We think her entitled to the first rank among 
the eminent and excellent women of America. The following tributary 
lines, written by Mrs L. H. Sigourney, are so just, and contain such a 
beautiful picture of the character of Miss Adams, that to every person who 
had the privilege of knowing the original, they must be most precious. - 


‘ Gentle, and true of heart! —I see thee still, 
Abstractly bending o’er the storied tome, 

While the deep lines of meditation steal 
Unfrowning, o’er thy brow. — I see thee still, — 
Thine eye uprais’d at Friendship’s sacred smile, 
Pouring the heart’s warm treasures freely forth 
In guileless confidence. — Methinks I hear 
That eloquence which sometimes bore thy soul 
High o’er its prison-house of timid thought, 

And round the ancient people of thy God, 

And on the Hill of Zion joy’d to bind 

Its choicest wreath. — Thy stainless life was laid 
A gift on Virtue’s altar; and thy mind 

Still mingling knowledge with humility, 

Pass’d on its shelter'd pilgrimage in peace, 
Lonely, — but not forgot. — When thou didst mourn 
One generation of thy friends laid low, 
Beliold, — another came. — Fair, youthful forms, 
Such as man’s love doth worship in the hour 

Of its idolatry, did turn aside, 

And gather round thy feet, and strew thy cell 


* Author of ‘ History of the Jews,’ * Views of Religious Opinions,’ ‘ History of New 
England,’ &c. 
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With offerings of fresh flowers. ° Twas sweet to see 


Beauty and grace, and wealth, such tribute pay, 
At wisdom’s lowly shrine. — 


Yes, — they who mov’d 
On the high places of the earth, came down 
To do thee honor, and to comfort thee, 
With an untiring ardor. — Say no more 
That humble merit, fashionless and poor, 
Hath none to draw it from its Upas-shade, 
Guarding its welfare with unswerving zeal 
Through the long vale of helplessness and age. — 
It is not so. Thy grateful shade replies, 
It is not so. — 


Farewell, — Thy rest shall be 
In such companionship as thou hast lov’d 


Even from thy being’s dawn, — pure breathing plants, 


Soft melodies of waters and of trees, 

The brightest, holiest charms of earth and sky ;— 
Nor yet unchronicled, or unbeloved 

Of faithful memory shall be thy sleep, — 

Meek worshipper of Nature and of God. — 


ERRATA. 


Page 71, first line in note, read ‘ Le Livre Cent-et-un.’ 
Page 73, 12th line from top, read ‘ including politics.’ 


Page 78, 6th line from bottom, read ‘arguments of the Academy.’ 
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In the article ‘ No Steamboats,’ published in our last number, the reader will 
please make the following corrections: 


Note. Several articles and notices of Books, intended for this number, are 
unavoidably postponed. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Allen & Ticknor. Boston— 

The Class Book of Anatomy ; designed for schools ; explanatory of the 
First Principles of Human Mechanism, as the Basis of Physical Education. 
By Jerome V. C. Smith, M. D. 

Good’s Book of Nature, abridged from the original work ; adapted to the 
reading of Children and Youth; with Questions for the use of Schools, and 
Illustrations from original designs, pp. 224. 

The Geography of the Heavens, accompanied by a Celestial Atlas — with 
a View of the Solar System, illustrated by Engravings. By E. H. Burritt. 

Marsh, Capen, & Lyon. Boston — 

Annals of Phrenology ; to consist of Articles from the Edinburgh, Paris, 
and London Phrenological Journals, and of such Original Papers, as may 
be selected and approved by the ‘ Bostun Phrenological Society.’ No. I. 


Clapp, § Broaders. Boston — 

The Well Spent Hour. 

Sequel to the Well Spent Hour. 

History of Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture. By J. S. Memes. 
LL. D., 

Scripture Worship ; A collection of Select Chants, harmonized with a 
close accompaniment; to which are adapted seleetions from the sacred 
scriptures, of suitable length for public and social worship, and pointed to 
facilitate their application to the chants. By an Amateur. The harmonies 
carefully revised by G. J. Webb, associate professor of the musical academy, 
and organist of the Old South Church. 


Carter, Hendee, &§ Co. Boston — 

Life of Frederic Schiller. By Professor Follen. 

Scenes of American Wealth and Industry. For the amusement and 
instruction of Children and Youth. 

The Book of Commerce by Sea and Land ; exhibiting its connection with 
Agriculture, the Arts, and Manufactures. - 

Review, Historical and Political, of the Revolution in France, and of the 
consequent events in Belgium, Poland, Great Britain, &e. By Caleb Cush- 
ing — 2 Vols. 12 mo. ; 

Spiritual Songs for Social Worship. By Hastings & Mason. 

Peter Parley’s Book of Poetry for Children. 4 

Peter Parley’s Book of Bible Stories for Children and Youth, with engrav- 
ings ; consisting of Stories of the Old and New Testament. 

Introductory Discourse and Lectures, delivered before the American 
Institute of Instruction, in Boston, August, 1833. 

The Intellectual and Practical Singing Book, Embracing the Elements 
of Vocal Music. By Charles Dingsley. New-York. 
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